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@ What a fortunate thing that ad- 
vertising undertook, and today 
successfully does, the needed regu- 
latory work of advertising. 


Of the moves through which ad- 
vertising won the confidence of 
business, this is one of the greatest. 
It began sixteen years ago—with 
the foundation of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 


Ever since its inception, men 
who have built the publications of 
America—men in whose publica- 
tions business expends millions of 
dollars for space—have fostered 
the work of the A. B. C. Their co- 
operation has made it possible to 
place in the hands of all purchasers 
of space, the means to a sound, 
reliable measure of values. 


_ How many in advertising today 
fully use this positive protecting 


@ “The Audit Bureau of Circulations has 
probably done more to stabilize the adver- 
tising business than any other agency has 
ever done or attempted to do, and in the 
course of years it has strengthened itself 
and secured the confidence of advertisers 
to such an extent thatits activities at the 
present time are indispensable.” 


LEE w. 


AXWELL 


President, The Crowell Publishing Company 


@“I feel that the organization of the 
Bureau was a great step forward in putting 
advertising on a much sounder basis. There 
is no question but thatit has been anim- 
portant factor in creating greater confi- 
dence in advertising and in advertising 
media on the part of American business 
men. I am glad to realize that our com- 
pany has been a supporter of the Bureau 
from its inception.” 


power the Bureau makes available? 


Hundreds do, of course. But 
additional hundreds, the Bureau 
believes, are not as yet guarding 
the appropriation this sure way. 


It is valuable information—that 
contained in the Bureau’s Audit 
Reports. And the whole story 
never is told on the first page of the 
report. On the inside pages are 
facts and data everyone buying 
space has a right to know. 

Reports of the Bureau cover al- 
most every important publication 
in America. Publishers expect and 
want men buying advertising to 
use them. 

As a recognition of service, not 
only publishers and agencies, but a 
distinguished group of advertisers, 
hold membership today in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


An advertisement by the 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCU 


Executive Offices + + + Chicago 
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Preplanning 
to Secure 1931 
Profits 


Your profits for 1931 will de- 
pend upon _preplanning and 
persistent fighting. A most 
careful study of expected sales 
for the new year shows little 
indication of a rapid return to 


the 1929 level. 


If your business needs more prof- 
itable sales, reduced costs or an 
effective control of your oper- 
ations, would it not be well to 
consult a specialist? It will cost 
you but two hours’ time to de- 
termine whether a Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard general survey 


can help you. Such surveys 
have helped hundreds of others. 


An interview with one of our 
representatives entails no obli- 
gation, yet from it may develop 
a new profit creating program. 


BIGELOW, 


KENT, WILLARD 
AND CO., INC. 

@ 
Consulting Engineers 
and Accountants— 
Merchandising 
Counselors 
& 
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An Outline for 
Market Surveys 


Reminiscent, because of its careful 
thoroughness, of the book on proper re- 
search methods called “Standards of Re- 
search” which was put out about a year 
ago by the Meredith Publishing Company’s 
research director, Jean S. Carroll, is the 
“Outline for Market Surveys’ by George 
C. Smith, director of the industrial bureau 
of the Industrial Club of St. Louis. Mr. 
Smith, author of an earlier treatise, ‘‘In- 
dustrial Surveys: An Outline for Com- 
munities and Manufacturers,” is chairman 
of the industrial property division of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 
and of the American Industrial Develop- 
ment Conference. He has treated this 
eighty-five-page eight and one half by 
eleven “Outline for Market Surveys” in 
his characteristically competent and thor- 
ough manner. His experience in conduct- 
ing the first of the Census of Distribution 
studies in Baltimore gives him a valuable 
insight for his present report. 

In the foreword by L. W. Childress, 
president of the Industrial Club, we learn 
of the aim and purpose of this “outline.” 

“The 1930 (distribution) census, as time 
goes on, will be recognized as one of the 
most important contributions made to 
American business and communities by our 
Federal Government. Including (nation- 
ally) for the first time comprehensive sta- 
tistics concerning the volume of wholesale 
and retail trade, by commodities and out- 
lets, and the principal materials utilized 
by leading industries, this census makes 
available a source for reliable data relating 
to distribution in as comprehensive form 
as the census has heretofore made available 
on production—manufactures, mining, tim- 
ber and agriculture—and on population. 

“Distribution, a mew subject for the 
census, is an economic phenomenon as old 
as society itself. But concerning it there 
has been developed but little accurate in- 
formation which might be reduced to eco- 
nomic formula with exactness approaching 
engineering principles. The laboratory has 
been too large, perhaps, and the expense 
too great, to justify private enterprise 
gathering all the facts. Now that the facts 
are to be placed before us in usable form, 
we should be quick to know what they 
are and how they may be used. 

“The accompanying outline is, I believe, 
the first exhaustive statement of just what 
the distribution census will show. It is, 
however, more than that. Without pre- 
senting any theories or formulas, it at- 
tempts to set down in outline form all 
tactors concerning which accurate informa- 
tion can be had and which will be useful 
in appraising the consuming ability of any 
market for any product. The accompany- 
ing bibliography shows the sources from 
which the detailed information called for 
by the outline can be drawn. The graphs, 
or exhibits, while necessarily made from 
information relating to St. Louis, are pub- 
lished to illustrate methods of presenting 


WALTER MANN 


statistical information so that it will be 
most useful and informative to busy execu- 
tives. 

“In publishing this outline as a guide to 
other communities and to those interested 
in distribution, the Industrial Club of St. 
Louis has a selfish interest. In the first 
place, we believe business and society will 
be better off when locations for industry 
and for distribution headquarters are 
selected where costs are lowest and where 
the greatest margins of profit can be made. 
Such locations cannot be selected on preju- 
dice. Comparative data are necessary. In 
the second place, we believe that when 
such comparisons are made to determine 
locations of economic advantage, our own 
city of St. Louis can stand comparisons 
favorably in a large majority of cases.” 

Despite this stated purpose even in the 
preface the book shows commendable re- 
straint in including practically no special 
data or leanings toward comment favoring 
St. Louis. It is, S.O.S. feels, a much 
stronger argument in favor of St. Louis 
as a manufacturing, marketing or shipping 
center than it would be under a more 
enthusiastic encomium. 


In the introduction foliowing the fore- 
word (Part I) several subjects bearing on 
the questions involved in modern distribu- 
tion are discussed with a thoroughness and 
an intelligence which make this one of the 
really worth-while summaries of modern 
distribution development and its problems. 
Under the heading of ‘Fundamental 
Changes in Distribution,’ for instance, he 
describes those changes affecting transporta- 
tion facilities, the resultant effect on the 
size of trading areas, the influence of chain 
stores toward longer distance shopping, the 
resultant problems confronting the whole- 
sale trade in all but the wholesale drug 
lines, and how wholesalers are attempting 
to solve them; the changes in the selling 
of industrial goods; the development of 
cooperative marketing associations as well 
as cooperative buying groups and _ their 
effect on buying in general. Hand-to- 
mouth buying comes in for its share of 
comment as does the intensiveness of the 
present competition for the consumer's dol- 
lar. How instalment selling has grown as 
a result of this competition and how in- 
dustries have been spurred to new achieve- 
ments in production methods, new and 
synthetic materials, new sources for raw 
materials as well as wholly new products 
come in for a brief mention while the 
subject of mergers among buyers and sellers 
also has a brief paragraph. 


Recent improvements in distribution, the 
subject of market areas, the scope of mar- 
ket surveys, the sources of market data, 
etc., are treated in an equally thorough 
manner. 


As for Part II (the ‘Outline’ itself), it 
is a description of the contents of the 
forthcoming Census of Distribution, pre- 
liminary reports on which are now avail- 
able, and a guide for making market sur- 
veys by communities, manufacturers or dis- 

(Continued on bage 37) 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Invitation 


Launching a department is a good bit 
like tackling a new job. You scarcely know 
how or where to begin. But first I want 
to make one point perfectly clear: While 
my name happens to be signed to this page 
this Sales Letter Department belongs to 
you. The more you put into it, the more 
a value you are certain to get out 
of it. 

Send me your letters for analysis and 
comment—the good ones, and those that 
somehow failed to click. And write me 
about your letter problems. That's what 
I'm here for. 

I don’t promise that my advice will be 
infallible. That's too much to ask of any 
letter counselor. But, as sincerely and help- 
fully as I can, I'll give you what experi- 
ence has given me. 

So—let the letters come! We want to 
make this department as timely as possible; 
to give it a distinct mews flavor. Thus, 
sales letters that are a part of current 
campaigns will receive a special welcome. 
Our field will embrace letters to salesmen, 
retailers and eventual buyers; fetters to 
prospects of industrial companies; letters 
that sell advertising and merchandising 
campaigns; collection letters with a sales 
twist; letters that revive inactive accounts, 
introduce new products, and—well, just 
about every conceivable letter that has a 
sales job to do. 


Weeping Towels 


It is always a source of surprise to me 
to observe how quickly ideas can spread in 
this country. In one morning’s mail I re- 
ceived, from three different sections of the 
country, as many versions of the ““Weeping 
Towel.” Perhaps you have seen it. It is 
a square of ordinary crepe paper toweling 
on which is printed in large letters the 
words “Weeping Towel,” “Sob Towel” or 
something similar, with an explanation 
after this fashion: 

“Next time one of those ‘Weeping 
Willies’ comes round crying all over your 
shoulder, to the tune of rotten business, 
tough times, and the like, slip him this 
‘Weeping Towel.’ Tell him to have a real 
good bawling session and then dry up. 
He'll never see things as they really are 
until he gets that load of foggy tears out 
of both eyes... .” 


Revival 


Well, I see that the Babson statistical 
organization has revived the good old 
“Pilot” letter. It was in the depression 
days of 1921, I believe, that I first en- 
countered this message. It consisted simply 
of a salutation and a single sentence: 
“Dear Mr. Jones: 

“Better take on a pilot!” 

In the revised version, there is a heading 
“Bargains are here!’ with an illustration 
of a steamship pilot, very much engaged in 


piloting. Then follows the old admonition, 
“Better take on a pilot!” 

The original “Pilot” letter was a sensa- 
tional success. I am confident that the 
revival will prove proportionately profit- 
able. The letter is accompanied, of course, 
by a folder giving ‘‘detailed information.” 

This is perhaps the shortest sales letter 
on record. But it does not afford con- 
clusive proof that an avalanche of single 
sentence letters should be immediately 
forthcoming. The Babson folks just hap- 
pened to develop one of those rare themes 
that can be presented with more telling 
effect in five words than in five hundred. 
They had the good sense to use only five. 


Steady Pullers 


Incidentally, this Babson revival should 
prove a good moral lesson to timid souls 
who hesitate to use an idea more than 
once. Good ideas are as rare as you-select- 
the-synonym. When you find one that 
works, for goodness sake use it until it is 
worn threadbare, and then patch the pieces 
together if possible. 

Every successful mail order business has 
at least one “old standby” letter that has 
seen service year after year. Here, for ex- 
ample, is one that has been bobbing up in 
my mail at intervals for at least ten years. 
Half a dozen men have sent it in to me, 
with the penciled notation, “Good letter!” 
—the last, less than a fortnight ago: 

“My dear Sir: 

“Every morning I arrive at my office full 
of pep and the joy of living. At noon I 
dash out for a quick lunch and when eve- 
ning comes I quit work—not because I’m 
tired but because I’m hungry. In fact, I’m 
never tired—that feeling has long been a 
stranger to me. 

“I don’t even spare the time to walk 
home, but ride to and from business. This 
has been my routine for a number of years 
and I don’t get a bit of what folks call 
‘exercise.’ Nevertheless my muscles are 
hard and firm, my organs function perfectly 
and I am conscious of vital health. 

‘Headaches, indigestion, constipation and 
other ills are unknown to me, and I am 
never morbid, depressed or grouchy. These 
conditions are in my past and are but 
memories. My day’s work is all the cocktail 
I need for a hearty dinner and a happy 
evening. Full of eagerness for the follow- 
ing day and its duties, I drop to sleep the 
minute my head touches the pillow. 

“Now, don’t envy me, nor think that I 
always possessed ‘a wonderful constitution 
and disposition’—far from it. There was 
a time, some years ago, when I was always 
depressed. ‘I really was, to use the popular 
expression ‘all in.’ My human engine was 
hitting on one cylinder only, and making 
miserable progress. 

“There has been a remarkable change— 
a change that has lifted me from the depths 
of despair to the pinnacle of enthusiasm. 
This was accomplished by myself, in my 
own bedroom by a few minutes’ attention 
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to my body. One might consider it a 
miracle had I not brought about a similar 
change in the condition of many prominent 
men by the same principle. 

“I am confident that I can do the ‘same 
for you. All that I ask is permission to lay 
the facts before you, without expense or 
obligation. 

“The enclosed post card will bring you 
full information. If you are interested in 
improving your present physical condition, 
mail it now. 

“Sincerely yours,” 


Greetings 


The custom of sending New Year busi- 
ness greetings is gaining ground. (Just 
look at that stack on your desk right now!) 
But Edwin L. Wiegand Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, has a new idea; new at least to me. 
Each year at this season they send a spe- 
cial letter to those firms from whom they 
purchase materials! It seems to me rather 
a good idea. For, after all, the success of 
any business depends upon the good-will 
of its suppliers as well as its buyers. So, 
here’s the current Wiegand letter. It may 
suggest a plan for you. And there’s plenty 
of time to put it into effect yet this year: 

“Of the innumerable inventories which 
will be taken this month, many will be in 
plants, shops and stockrooms. But there 
will be other inventories of equal impor- 
tance, in the offices of hundreds of com- 
panies, where men will be reminded (or 
should be) of services that have been 
rendered each other during the past year. 

“So it goes with us. We are reminded 
of the fact that when we wanted certain 
material and equipment, you, for one, came 
right along and helped us take care of re- 
quirements that were made necessary by 
our own customers’ good business. 

“Without sending you a gay card, or 
even dropping you a note, we wished for 
you many things at Christmas; and now 
that the New Year has a head start, this 
note brings you our best wishes. 

‘And if there is anything in the efficacy 
of such good wishes, this coming year 
should be the best and most prosperous 
you've ever known! 

“Very truly yours, 
“W. R. GRACEY, 
“Purchasing Agent.” 


No Prophet 


Ernest Cohn, secretary of the Homer 


McKee Company, and far-famed as a 
writer and a judge of sales missives, tells 
me that he has gone out of the prophesy- 
ing business. “I used to think I knew 
something about letters” he said, “but I’ve 
had so many surprises that nowadays I 
refuse to say anything until the tests have 
been made.” 

I am inclined to regard this as the most 
sensible counsel I have encountered in re- 
cent months. More than one “letter ex- 
pert” would do well to paste the formula 
in his hat for future reference. 


~~ 
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Significant News ° 


e e@ e Retail trade in December, according to most 
authorities, held up very well in volume compared with 
last year but fell off in dollar receipts by from 10 to 25 
per cent, due in most cases to lower prices and the present 
public preference for inexpensive articles. 


e@ e e Total volume of retail business last year was 
considerably in excess of $60,000,000,000, according to 
eatly intimations of what will be shown by the National 
Census of Distribution. This disclosure comes from John 
Guernsey, the retail executive in charge of the compilation 
of returns which are not yet complete. 


e@ e@ e The sum is far beyond estimates which have 
long been current, but fully substantiates inferences drawn 
by SALES MANAGEMENT from returns of the 1926 eleven- 
city census of distribution. It is evident that most ob- 
servers have had very modest ideas on the subject of 
consumer buying in this country. 


e e e Average price of commodities receded again last 
week, the Irving Fisher index number dropping to 79.0, 
compared with 79.4 the week before. 


e e@ e The big eastern railroads (all but New Haven 
and southern lines) have agreed on mergers creating four 
big independent systems—New York Central-Lackawanna, 
Pennsylvania-Wabash, Baltimore & Ohio-Central of New 
Jersey-Reading-Chicago & Alton, and Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Erie-Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley. Agreement was reached 
at the instance of President Hoover who expressed the 
belief that such consolidation would encourage growth, 
safeguard employment and promote the public interest. 


@ e e Financial and industrial conditions in Novem- 
ber and early December showed little change in trend, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board, volume and em- 
ployment continuing the decline which has been going on 
for some time. 


e e@ e Anaconda Copper Mining, departing from usual 
practice, published last week its cost of production—7.18 
cents a pound. Adding depreciation, interest and taxes, 
the total is 8.63 cents, 1.62 cents over the price at which 
copper has been selling recently. As Anaconda is believed 
to have the lowest cost units in the industry, this informa- 
tion is illuminating. 


@ e@ e Production of cigarettes in November, amount- 
ing to 7,951,588,370, was 12.05 per cent less than in 
November, 1929, the largest decline on record. This is 
the sixth month this year in which a decline has been 
shown, but the output for eleven months—110,950,190,- 
924—is still 0.16 of 1 per cent more than for the same 
time last year. 


@ e e America Tobacco meanwhile has increased its 
sales of Lucky Strikes during these eleven months by 5,- 
566,658,000, according to company announcements, as a 
result of concentrated sales and advertising efforts. 


@ @ e The tule prohibiting the use of corn sugar in 
canned and preserved foods without label declaration of 


the contents has been rescinded by Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde. Trade authorities express the belief that this deci- 
sion will increase consumption of corn by at least 25,000,- 
000 bushels. The cane sugar growers are making less 
enthusiastic estimates of declines in their surpluses and the 
ardent food reformers are wondering what concession will 
be made next. 


2 e e Alleging conspiracy to fix uniform and non- 
competitive prices in the sale of non-patented asphalt 
shingles and roofing materials, the Government has begun 
action against the Asphalt Shingle & Roofing Institute for 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Besides the in- 
stitute most of the large concerns in the industry are in- 
cluded among the defendants. 


@ @ e Income statistics for 1928 published this week 
show that 2,523,063 individuals reported net income of 
$25,226,326,912. In 1927 the amount of net income was 
$2,681,236,359 less. Of 495,892 corporations reporting 
268,783 had net income of $10,617,741,157. 


e e e Retail credit conditions in department stores 
and related lines underwent no important change in the 
first half of this year in spite of the depression, according 
to a survey just completed by the Department of Commerce 
covering women’s specialty shops, clothing, shoe, furniture, 
jewelry and electric appliance stores in twenty-four cities. 
Bad debt losses were higher than in 1927 but averaged 
less than 0.6 of 1 per cent of open credit sales for four 
types of stores. 


e@ e e Automobile production in November dropped 
to 129,437 vehicles, compared with 150,044 in October 
and 217,573 in November, 1929. For eleven months the 
number was 3,201,306 compared with 5,238,413 in the 
same period last year. 


e e e Preliminary figures of the Census of Manufac- 
tures of 1929 issued this week show a gain over 1927 of 
10.7 per cent in value of factory products, of 4.7 per cent 
in employment, and 5.3 per cent in wages paid. 


e@ e e Hearings by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on reciprocal buying disclosing how common is the 
practice of railroad buying of supplies from large shippers 
have evoked many suggestions of remedies for the abuse, 
as it is called. There is a general agreement that nothing 
but legislation can effect a change. 


@ e e Kroger Grocery & Baking chain has applied to 
the Federal District Court in Covington for an order to 
restrain the state authorities from collecting taxes under the 
gross sales tax law passed last year. The petition declares 
that the law is confiscatory and therefore unconstitutional. 
The company has 263 stores in the state doing an annual 
business of more than $12,000,000 subject to a tax of 
$113,050, or $429 a store. 


@ e@ e The litigation over the trade name ‘Kellogg's 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit” has been dropped by con- 
sent of both parties—the Kellogg Company and the Shred- 
ded Wheat Company of Niagara Falls. 
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more and more into use to break down the initial resistance that so 


many products have to face? 
with telling effect. 


Many concerns are now employing it 
(Above) Two pages from Architectural Forum. 


Can We Eliminate the High Cost 
of “Defensive” Selling? 


HIS is the day of drastic re- 
ductions in selling costs. It is 
a time in our red figure panic 
when the broad scythe of cost- 
cutting is being swung too often by 
inexperienced hands. There can be 
no question as to the necessity for re- 
ducing operating and sales expenses, 
but there are many grave questions as 
to the methods which are being em- 
ployed. The pressure of cost-reducing 
necessity is applied with increasingly 
progressing force from the banker to 
the chief executives of many manufac- 
turing corporations, and relayed from 
them to department heads. This con- 
dition is necessary to the end that 
industry shall make its relative con- 
tribution in this era of stabilization. 
The fact is, however, that somewhere 
along the line there is grave danger 
of the use of sledge-hammer methods 
where a more thoughtful and scientific 
approach to the solution of this prob- 
lem might have many beneficial ef- 
fects. 
Rapid decisions, which have resulted 
in parallel salary cuts for employes, or 
in the reduction of working time and 
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consequently of income, or in the 
elimination of important functions 
within the organization, may well 
prove to be the cause of wrecking the 
very hopes on which better business 
conditions are to be attained. This is 
particularly true in the case of sales 
organizations. We are seeing today 
a number of instances where fine mar- 
keting machinery is being wrecked in 
order to make the monthly statements 
look better. 

Of course, much that is good must 
come out of this enforced study of 
the expenditure of selling dollars. It 
is quite probable that this period will 
see advertising developed on a more 
scientific basis. It will see an increase 
in the efficiency of sales literature. 
Undoubtedly, too, there will be a bet- 
ter administration of man power in 
selling—more consideration of trading 
areas and their intensive development 
in proportion to the size of logical 
markets. There will be seen a con- 


siderable readjustment in territorial 
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operations and a beneficial change in 
accounting methods to draw a clearer 
picture of selling costs. 

In considering the cost of operating 
the marketing machinery for any 
manufacturing organization, there are 
three principal channels through which 
the red figures of selling cost flow 
into the ledger. These are the cost 
of man power and its operation, the 
cost of advertising and the cost of 
direct-mail activities, including the 
necessary literature. There are, of 
course, other costs, but these are rela- 
tively minor. 

When the sales cost records are 
scrutinized under today’s conditions of 
pressure these are the three general 
forms of expenditure which are at- 
tacked first, and usually with an axe. 
It must be realized that selling costs 
are most always to be considered in 
relation to results. | Thus, the real 
objective is to attain the correct factor 
or ratio between selling costs and the 
volume of sales, together with price 
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The author of this article is president of Taylor, Rogers 


& Bliss, Inc., a marketing organization devoted to serv- 
ing manufacturers in the building industry. Mr. Taylor 
writes out of his experience in working with such con- 
cerns as National Steel Fabric, Lehigh Portland Cement, 
International Nickel, McClintic-Marshall and others. 


levels. 
that the way to correct this factor, 
when the selling cost appears to be 
too high, is to cut off or reduce the 
size of the three channels of outgo 
represented by man power, advertising 


At first glance it would seem 


and direct mail. In doing this there 
are many dangers—the danger of 
wrecking the marketing machinery; 
the danger of losing institutional mo- 
mentum and the danger that the ulti- 
mate re-establishment of the marketing 
machinery may cost a great deal more 
than the savings represented by any 
sudden parallel cut. 

The purpose of this article is to 
indicate the possibilities which lie on 
the scientific side of correcting the 
sales cost factor. No attempt will be 
made to enumerate these possibilities, 
but there is one which may be put 
into operation very quickly and which 
gives promise of so increasing the ef- 
ficiency of the marketing machinery 
that it may be possible to correct the 
sales expense factor almost through 
this means alone. 

We refer to the possibility of 
eliminating the high cost of defensive 
selling! 

The experiences which will be re- 
lated here are of necessity limited to 
the building industry because our own 
organization functions only in that 
field. On the other hand, they will 
apply proportionately to many other 
industries—and the basic idea, while 
not entirely new, has certainly not 
been advantageously employed. 

Defensive selling may be interpreted 
as that part of a sales story on a manu- 
factured product which has to do with 
convincing a prospective purchaser 
that the manufacturer’s own statements 
about the physical and performance 
qualities of his product are credible 
and correct. At first consideration it 
would seem that the foregoing is a 
definition of salesmanship and that it 
practically covers the salesman’s job. 
True, in relation to many types of 
products, it does take up most of the 
salesman’s time. Paralleling this con- 
dition and recognizing that after all 
advertising copy and literature is part 
of the selling effort, so it will be 
found that a large part of this activity 


is given over to the angle of defense 
for a given product. 

Consider, for example, the average 
approach of salesmen of building 
products or building equipment. We 
will assume that they are calling on 
architects. Here in almost every in- 
stance a relatively small amount of 
time is spent showing the architect 
how he can solve some of his prob- 
lems by using the particular product, 
but a large part is spent in convincing 
him that the product is well made, 
involving the use of good materials 
and good methods; that it will func- 
tion mechanically in accordance with 
the statements made by the manufac- 
turer; that it will have a life of a given 
period of years and substantiating other 
claims which have to do with physical 
and performance attributes—in other 
words, defending the product, its 
merit and performance, against the 
doubt, questioning and natural re- 
sistance of the buyer. 


Real Value of Sales Dollar 


If we realize that this condition is 
true in regard to a great number of 
products, particularly those which are 
mechanical in function or resistant to 
depreciation and obsolescence, we will 
find perhaps that two-thirds of the 
time of the marketing man power and 
an equal part of the advertising and 
direct-mail expenditures are being ap- 
plied defensively. If, then, we could 
discover a means to remove the neces- 
sity for this expenditure of time and 
money in defensive selling, we could 
perhaps attain the desirable position 
enjoyed by few sales departments— 
namely, that selling dollars are being 
expended in real selling effort rather 
than proving that the manufacturer is 
telling the truth. 

In studying the problem of how the 
salesman spends his time and what he 
talks about and in a parallel study of 
the advertising phases of the building 
industry, there has been developed at 
least one valuable method of eliminat- 
ing a large proportion of the cost of 
defensive selling. This method in- 
volves the rearrangement of statements 
as to the physical and performance 
attributes of products so that these 
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statements are not made by the manu- 
facturer but by an experienced and re- 
liable imdependent observer—in this 
case the type of testing laboratory 
which is equipped to test such prod- 
ucts and which has had the proper 
experience as to their use. 

The idea of certification is certainly 
not new and it has been employed in 
many fields, varying from housekeep- 
ing equipment to automobile parts. 
On the other hand, the full possibil- 
ities of the application of this idea 
can best be exemplified by giving one 
or two actual instances from which 
parallels may be drawn. 

We have, for instance, the case of 
an excellent line of radiator traps 
which was recently taken over by the 
Grinnell Company, one of the largest 
manufacturers and contractors in the 
heating and power piping field. This 
company, having decided to add 
radiator traps to its line of specialties, 
discovered a product having a series 
of important functional claims based 
on patent features which in the fin- 
ished trap are hidden in their opera- 
tion. Thus it was necessary for the 
manufacturer to make a series of state- 
ments as to the product, how it was 
made and of what materials. The 
functioning of the product could not 
be questioned provided the prospective 
buyer thoroughly believed that it was 
made as claimed. This meant that a 
considerable amount of the sales effort 
would have to be directed along de- 
fensive lines, but a way was found to 
overcome this situation in the follow- 
ing manner: 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
one of the largest independent testing 
organizations, was called in to examirie 
the product and the method of manu- 
facture. This organization was found 
to have not only testing equipment 
adequate for this type of work, but 
a large force of imspection engineers 
thoroughly familiar with the require- 
ments of the building industry. After 
a specific examination of the product 
it was decided to place a representative 
of the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
directly in the Grinnell plant to per- 
sonally examine each trap as it came 

(Continued on page 36) 
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When the Thomas J. Webb Company worked 
out this better sales control system they uncov- 
ered 3,500 retail outlets in the Chicago area 
which they didn’t even know they were miss- 
ing. And they made 30 per cent more calls 
with a saving of 15 per cent in selling expense. 


What More Intensive Sales 
Analysis Did for Webb Coffee 


66 MANUFACTURER can't 
know his market too inti- 
mately in these days of high 
distribution costs. There’s a 

sizable dividend within the grasp of 
every sales department that will keep 
the minute details of its market at its 
fingertips, studying these details con- 
stantly for possible improvements in 
distribution technique and for the en- 
hancement of the company’s relations 
with the trade.” 

So said an important sales executive 
of the Thomas J. Webb Company in 
Chicago the other day while we were 
discussing last year’s steady growth of 
their already large coffee business. 

“About ten years ago it became clear 
to us that there would have to be a 
much more rigid control of distribu- 
tion expenses if the same rate of profit 
was to be maintained under the con- 


*This is the first of a group of articles 
by Mr. Mann on more efficient methods of 
sales control. 


stantly mounting costs of selling. 
From that time on we began to study 
the existing facts about our market 
about twice as carefully as ever before 
and have been working on the im- 
provement of one phase or another of 
our sales records and methods ever 
since. Each year we have managed to 
increase in efficiency in our covering 
of the trade, and although there are 
still many ways in which we can im- 
prove them, we believe that our selling 
experience of the past year or so is 
a most unusual one. 

“Even as recently as ten years ago 
the accurate facts that could be col- 
lected about the grocery and restaurant 
trade were pretty limited. None of 
us had the real appreciation of the 
profit possibilities which lay in the 
study of mere sales figures and in the 
intensive analysis of sales territories 
that we now have. Along certain 
lines the lack of tangible information 
was nothing short of appalling. We 
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found that we had to blaze out a prac- 
tically unmarked path, so unreliable 
was the available information. 

“The dividing of a city of the size 
of Chicago into sales districts was 
pretty much of a hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion then, based on the personal ex- 
perience of the sales manager, who 
in most cases himself had come up 
through the ranks, and who was valu- 
able in proportion to the extent to 
which he knew the city, the per- 
sonal peculiarities of the important 
buyers and the best route for a 
salesman to take in making the neces- 
sary calls in doubtful parts of the city. 
We had the city directory, the classi- 
fied telephone directory, a few lists of 
doubtful vintage and value and the 
lists compiled by our sales force over 
a period of years. We had nothing 
that would tell us the complete story 
block by block as we now have, and 
most of us probably wouldn’t have 
used it if we had. 
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“Coverage of a territory was left 
mainly to the men in that territory. 
If a salesman missed a certain dealer 
on his round of calls he caught him 
the next time he got round that way, 
and unless the sales manager happened 
to know the territory in question like 
a book, nobody would have been the 
wiser. 

“As for new accounts, they were 
followed in a more or less casual 
fashion, when the salesman could 
spare the time from his regular calls. 
This was, of course, because selling 
costs were comparatively low and be- 
cause competitors were equally easy in 
their handling of their territories. You 
couldn’t get by for six months with 
that sort of selling in the competition 
that exists today. 

“The best equipment we had to go 
on, for the working out of selling 
areas, were the regular city maps 
matked by wards and postal zones, 
and, in addition, the Election Com- 
mission gave us access to their files on 
city population. As for a real routine 
for combing the city over compara- 
tively inflexible routes, it wasn’t 
thought possible by any but the largest 
manufacturers, the big fellows whose 
sales budgets would permit what was 
often regarded rather scornfully by 
sales managers as pure research work. 


Dividing City by Wards 


“We were fortunate in our studies 
here in Chicago in that the city was 
divided into wards, each of which 
theoretically contained approximately 
the same number of people, and by 
the law of averages, therefore, about 
the same number of retail stores. By 
utilizing these ward boundaries, and 
by a judicious fitting together of ad- 
jacent territories in which there were 
manifestly less people, we managed to 
achieve a rough uniformity in number 
of families and of retail outlets for 
each of thirty sales territories. From 
this we could get a rough picture of 
the number of consumers per dealer 
and of the per capita consumption of 
coffee by city sections. Even with the 
comparative inaccuracies of this kind 
of information, the results of its ap- 
plication to our sales problems was 
often most gratifying. We took our 
coffee to a leading position in the 
Chicago field partly because of this 
closer breakdown of the city into ter- 
ritories with a unit of measurement. 
Our studies of these breakdowns often 
gave us more real information on the 
salesmen’s territories than the salesmen 
who had been calling on the same 
trade for many years themselves had. 
And when it came to making com- 
parisons of one man’s territory with 
another, or to the planning of special 


drives to build up those parts of the 
city that showed up in our calculations 
to be weak, the information we had 
was often invaluable. 

“Up to the time when we started 
these comparatively casual studies we 
hadn’t had any more than the average 
appreciation of the help that statistics 
might offer as an aid to practical sell. 
ing. But the things we found out in 
those earlier dabblings certainly sold 
us on what could be done along these 
lines. We were early convinced that 
if a firm could only afford to get up 
in a balloon or on top of a high 
building and look down on the entire 
city block-by-block, through a tele- 
scope that would pick up such details 
as the various kinds of people that 
lived in various parts of the city, the 
kind of dealers that served them, and 
other such informative details, our 
control of our sales and advertising 
expenditures could be correspondingly 
improved. 


Sales Control Manual 


“A little over a year ago, when we 
were casting about for new sources of 
information, with a view toward a 
more accurate definition of our sales 
territories, a representative of one of 
the Chicago newspapers brought to us 
some startling evidence of the value 
of such data in the form of a sales 
control manual which detailed such 
up-to-the-minute information on maps, 
and made it possible for us to visualize 
the entire market in all of its rami- 
fications. A block-by-block _ break- 
down with all dealers listed and 
complete data covering fifty-four sales 
divisions into which they divided the 
city was included. This work was so 
complete that it enabled us to set up 
a new base for intelligent operation, 
because literally it gave us a micro- 
scopic view of the entire market. 

“This same newspaper had just 
completed a city-wide study of the re- 
tail coffee selling outlets in Chicago, 
based on just such a block-by-block 
covering of the city as we would our- 
selves have liked to have been able to 
make, disclosing facts which indicated 
that our system of territorial arrange- 
ment was overlooking more than 
3,000 potential outlets for our goods. 

“Since we know very well that 
Chicago had been growing by leaps 
and bounds in the past few years and 
that certain of the wards on which 
we had laid out our original system 
of sales control had more than dou- 
bled in population in the interim, this 
statement only strengthened our own 
doubts as to the completeness of our 
dealer coverage. Naturally we made 
an immediate check-up which when 
completed showed that the news- 


paper's statements were substantially 
true. 

“We found that although we had 
been calling on about 8,500 retail out- 
lets in Chicago proper, the rapid 
expansion of the city and our com- 
parative lack of intensive sales knowl- 
edge such as had been offered us had 
prevented us from getting on our lists 
as sales prospects more than 3,000 
potential customers, many of whom 
had, of course, come into existence 
as a result of the city’s growth since 
our original sales control system had 
been put into effect. 

“It didn’t take us long to get action 
once we knew that such a gap existed. 
We promptly set to work to revamp 
our salesmen’s card lists to include 
their shares of the additional names 
and to shift their territory boundaries, 
to include all the comparatively un- 
covered territory, basing our new 
areas on the natural boundaries dis- 
covered by this newspaper in their 
block-by-block analysis of the city, and 
our planning of the salesmen’s routes 
on, first, the number of families in a 
given section and the grade of neigh- 
borhoods which constituted the section, 
as well as the dominant native tongue 
spoken in that section by blocks. 


Foreign Communities 


“This last feature was most valu- 
able, because every once in a while in 
a cosmopolitan city like Chicago we 
would run across a section where both 
the consumers and the dealers spoke 
practically no English. Although this 
is not so important in the case of cer- 
tain: nationalities, especially those that 
are easily Americanized, in others it 
meant that an English-speaking sales- 
man -couldn’t even get a ‘look-in’ on 
the business. The value of any data 
that would tell us where these foreign 
elements were concentrated is obvious. 
This definite knowledge of their 
whereabouts, by blocks, enabled us to 
place foreign-speaking salesmen in 
their proper territories and thus get 
the most from these sections. 

“The second important factor on 
which the new sales control system 
was based was, of course, the block- 
by-block information on the number, 
location and grade of retail outlets. 
The value of this information is 
equally obvious. The efficiency with 
which our average salesmen could 
make their calls was increased, we be- 
lieve, as much as 20 per cent, through 
the ability to route and plan their calls 
more intelligently. 

“One of the most important factors 
in working out our new sales attack 
was the knowledge of the names and 
addresses of those outlets not carrying 

(Continued on page 37) 
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W orthington salesmen carry 

a special brief case contain- 

ing all the necessary data in 
its compartments. 


Better Catalogs Cut Red Tape 
and Overhead for Worthington 


Y amplifying and making more 

accessible information in the 

literature its salesmen cartied 

the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation has materially 
decreased the cost of handling requests 
for information from salesmen in the 
field. The decrease in requests for 
further information on products has 
been cut as much as 43 per cent in 
two years, in the face of increased 
sales volume. 

Though the Worthington salesman 
carries more sales literature today than 
three years ago, its completeness, as 
the above figures show, makes him 
able to rely more on himself. In ad- 
dition, through its new and simpler 
arrangement, the readily available data 
saves his customers’ as well as his own 
time, and in the vast majority of cases 
permits him to prepare a proposal 
without referring to the home office. 

The Worthington corporation is not 
a manufacturer in the sense that all 
of its products are turned out on a 
production basis. Rather it is a builder 
of pumps, compressors, condensers, 
meters, Diesel and gas engines, sta- 
tionary and locomotive feed-water 
headers, Multi-V drives, rock-drilling 
equipment and chromium plating. 
Thus, with the exception of its trade 
line, smaller-sized products standard 
enough to sell through jobbers, many 
orders that Worthington fills have 


In selling technical products, the salesmen too often 
has to say, in answer to a prospect’s question, “I 
don’t know, but I’ll write to the house about it.” 
The new plan Worthington developed for collating 
and printing information about the various products 
in its line has cut such correspondence to a minimum 
and greatly facilitated the work of men in the field. 


some special part, varying from sizes 
in such simple parts as valves to spe- 
cially built and designed pumps to 
carry water hundreds of miles. 

With these conditions, the Worth- 
ington salesman must have available 
a mass of accurate and complete in- 
formation. Each Worthington sales- 
man is a trained engineer and most 
of them have a broad and intensive 
knowledge of industry. In most sales 
situations, a Worthington representa- 
tive can handle the application prob- 
lems himself. He has, nevertheless, 
available, a home office staff of de- 
signers and specialists for each group 
of products in the line. But the sales- 
man must be able to talk about all 
of the corporation’s products. How 
great a variety there are can be 
guessed from the twenty-four-page 
standard-sized bulletin, which _ lists 
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merely the titles of all extant catalogs 
of Worthington products. 

Two years ago the Worthington 
salesman did not hesitate to write to 
the home office when in doubt on a 
size, type or application. Today he 
is still urged to do this. However, 
today the information is arranged so 
much better that the salesman does 
not have to ask for help from the 
home office except in special instances. 
Today, also, because so much informa- 
tion is right at his finger tips, the 
natural tendency is for the salesman 
to turn to his literature for the re- 
quired data. Formerly he may not 
have made this attempt because of 
previous disappointments. 

The basis of the present sales lit- 
erature system is a price book, leather 
bound, eight by ten and one-half 

(Continued on page 40) 
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NEW YORK 
MONTREAL 


CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


GROVW TA 


To the philosopher's “Cogito, efgo sum” might well 
be added “| grow, therefore | live.” Growth is the 
sign-manual of life. It distinguishes all living things 
from the lifeless. 


The merger which has gone to the making of 
McCann-Erickson is a growth for both companies in 
size, in advertising mind-power, in past experiences 
on which to draw, and in breadth of present activity. 


The company is now over five hundred people, 
working on sales and advertising problems in prac- 
tically every line of business, through fourteen com- 
pletely equipped offices on both sides of the world. 


Size alone does not make an advertising agency 
valuable to an advertiser. But certain things that go 
with it—and especially the things that cause it—may 
well be considered worth having. 


McCANN-ERICKSON 


CLEVELAND 
WINNIPEG 


INCORPORATED 


Bom ADVERTISING 
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MEN: The smartest, newest, best- 


looking tie you ever wore will be shown in 


this paper fomorrow. 


ECENTLY Hewes & Potter, 
R« Boston, Massachusetts, 

makers of Spur ties, introduced 

a new item: a Spur four-in- 
hand. The methods the company 
used to test the new product in the 
home territory before offering it on a 
nation-wide basis will be of special 
interest to concerns in other fields 
who may be considering the launching 
of new items in their own lines. 

The company felt that New Eng- 
land would serve as a good test area, 
since, while Spur ties enjoy good sales 
there, they do not compare with the 
volume on the line done in other sec- 
tions of the country. It was felt that 
if New England reacted favorably 
there would be little trouble in sell- 
ing the remainder of the country. 

The first step was to determine the 
attitude men in various walks of life 
would take to this new offering. Over 
200 calls were made, including every 
possible type of prospect. Doctors, 
lawyers, students, salesmen, executives 
and other classifications were called 
upon. These were not hand-picked, 
but chosen haphazardly. 

Each man was presented with a tie. 
He was asked to wear it several times 
and record his reactions on a question- 
naire supplied him with a stamped 
mer 5 return envelope. The tie 
was presented as a gift, but it was 
requested that he give an unbiased 
opinion and this was stressed continu- 
ously. He was promised that under 
no conditions would his name be 
used. 

A reply was received from every 
man who tried out the ties. Well 
over 99 per cent reacted favorably. 
Fifty per cent added comments of a 
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The sheiks thought 


they were pretty hot 
stuff in one of these 


(Not so hot, we'd 
say, bur plenty both- 


How Spur Ties 
Tested a New Item 
in the Line 


BY ©. £ PELLISSIES 


A series of teaser advertise- 

ments was the opening gun 

in the New England trial 

campaign for Hewes & Pot- 

ter’s new four-in-band Spur 
tie. 


testimonial nature. Twenty per cent 
had minor suggestions to make about 
improvements, etc. Some thought the 
knot too small, others thought it too 
big. One thought the clips should 
be sewed on tighter because his had 
come off after wearing it a few times. 
Minor criticisms, but important, as 
they allowed the company to make 
corrections before the tie appeared on 
the market. 

At least 80 per cent of those inter- 
viewed wear the soft collar attached 
to shirts or the semi-soft collar. This 
fact was important, for the new tie 
is more easily worn with this type 
than with stiff ones. While they can 
be worn successfully with stiff collars, 
it is more difficult to adjust them. 
Most of the replies against the tie were 
from men who wore stiff collars. 

The next step was to introduce the 
tie. This was brought about through 
a campaign in New England news- 
papers and one New York state paper. 
This paper was used because the ter- 
ritory of a New England salesman 
extended into that section. 

Twenty-three newspapers were used 
twice a week. Space started out with 
full pages in Boston newspapers and 
1,000 lines in the others. The aver- 
age amount of space ranged from 200 
to 600 lines an insertion. The cam- 
paign opened the latter part of Oc- 
tober and extended to the middle of 
December. It is expected that this 
initial campaign will be followed up 
with a more extensive one for the 
whole country. Just what form it will 
take has not been announced, but it 
is expected that newspapers will play 
an important part, because of the suc- 
cess throughout New England. 
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A teaser campaign in all newspapers 
was the opening gun. This consisted 
of four advertisements, running three 
days, two appearing on the third day. 
They measured about 150 lines. The 
plan was to play up the idea of “old- 
fashioned” leading up to the statement 
that the ties worn today were also 
old-fashioned. Character sketches of 
gentlemen of the old days were used 
in each. The slogan of the new tie 
was “Spur four-in-hand makes all 
others old-fashioned.” 

This led up to the introduction of 
the new tie in the full-page and 
1,000-line announcements on_ the 
following day. Previous to this, sales- 
men had seen that leading retail cloth- 
ing stores in various centers had a 
stock on hand.. 

The appeals voiced in the ads 
varied. Many featured one point, 
subordinating all the others. Appear- 
ance, for example, featured over price, 
wear, fit, elimination of extra end, 
etc., while the next ad featured wear. 

A semi-testimonial ad also appeared. 
This was drawn from answers to the 
survey. Characteristic sketches of 
lawyer, policeman, student, salesman 
and a broker were shown with what 
a lawyer wrote, etc. 

A full page was used in Boston 
newspapers, listing New England 
dealers. Small space was used in local 
territorial papers, listing dealers from 
that section. 

Returns from this campaign so far 
have been exceptionally good. Many 
dealers have placed rush orders to take 
care of the demand created. New 
dealers in Spur products have also 
been attracted. 

Three years ago this company fea- 
tured a national newspaper campaign 
running in approximately 125 news- 
papers. Since then copy has been 
more or less confined to other me- 
diums. In spite of this, the company 
has been one of the most consistent 
users of advertising space to market 
their product. It is expected that 
newspapers will return as one of the 
main media in the coming national 
campaign. 
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Some Straight Facts about 


This Private Brand Issue 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The contents of 
this letter are printed because they repre- 
sent the experience and ideas of one execu- 
tive who has given a great deal of thought 
to the subject discussed. This magazine 
believes that the presentation of opposing 
viewpoints on important policies and prob- 
lems is of greater service to readers than 
biased attempts to “prove” any one side of 
any case. Other executives are invited to 
contribute their ideas on this open-forum 
basis about this or any other article appear- 
ing in SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Private Brand — Bombshell or 

Dud?” you summarized the situa- 

tion by asking a few questions. 
We will introduce our thoughts by re- 
peating these questions and answering 
them briefly, modifying them later on 
in our general outline. 

Do national advertisers recognize 
the importance of the private brand 
challenge? 

They certainly do. The largest soap 
manufacturers, who are spending mil- 
lions of dollars in national advertising, 
have recognized the importance of 
private brand business to the extent 
of going into it very heavily them- 
selves, competing against their own 
brands. 

Is the private brand rage attribut- 
able in large measure to economic 
weaknesses in the selling policies of 
national brand promoters? 

Yes. This will be amplified later 
on. 

Does the reluctance of some national 
advertisers to reduce prices in the face 
of falling markets in raw materials 
have an important bearing on the pri- 
vate brand situation? 

Yes. Their prices are too high. 
This will also be amplified later on in 
the article. 

Are some of the present private 
brand lines destined ultimately to re- 
place some of the present national 
brands? 

This is entirely up to the owners of 
the national brands as to how they 
meet the situation. 

In what measure ts chain pvrice-cut- 
ting responsible for private brand 
enter prises? 

It is responsible to some extent. 
Department stores particularly, that 
Operate on a larger overhead than 
chain stores, have been forced to put 
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in their own private brands in order 
to avoid losing money on the adver- 
tised brands. 

How does the present private brand 
situation differ from the vogue for 
private brands which was current some 
years ago? 

We do not know, and we do not 
care. It makes no material difference 
as to what they did years ago. In re- 
ligion we turn to the past, but in in- 
dustry we keep our eyes toward the 
future, toward the rising sun and not 
toward: the setting sun. New ideas 
and new plans of manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and selling continually 
come to the front. These ideas have 
to be met by progressive manufactur- 
ers, and those who do not meet them 
very often pass out of the picture. 

Just how important is the factor of 
mutuality, which is now part of so 
many retail and wholesale enterprises, 
in the private brand movement? 

A very important factor and will be 
extended further. 

The situation of private brand vs. 
advertised brands in the soap business 
can probably be best summarized under 
the following headings: 

Advertised brands are on trial: So 
many extravagant claims have been 
made for the wonderful things that 
soap will do that we believe a gradual 
reaction is growing up among the pub- 
lic and the people are becoming skep- 
tical. 

While those extravagant claims are 
being scrutinized, it is natural that the 
people should also question the neces- 
sity for higher prices on advertised 
soaps. When a housewife can buy an 
excellent four or four and a half ounce 
cake of high-grade well milled toilet 
soap at five cents a cake, why should 
she pay eight and ten cents, and even 
twenty-five cents, for a cake smaller in 
size, and while just as good in quality, 
certainly is not better, and very often 
is not as good. It is true that she is 
being promised that the advertised 
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cake of soap is going to make her 
beautiful, but to her great sorrow she 
is finding out in millions of cases that 
it is not doing it. There is no ques- 
tion that people are becoming more 
intelligent, and more apt to question 
statements, even if these statements are 
found in the high-grade magazines 
and newspapers. 

Private brands are becoming more 
and more reliable in quality: One of 
the most telling points which the 
makers of advertised brands have used 
is the fact that they have absolute and 
consistent quality control of their 
products. This is true to a very large 
extent in the soap industry. There is 
no doubt that the large soap manufac- 
turers, with some notable exceptions, 
have been making high-grade soap of 
good consistent quality. 

However, it is also true that the 
greatest enemy of private brand soap 
business has been the question of 
7 The desire of a great many 

istributors, jobbers, wholesalers and 
even department stores, for low-priced 
material has driven some of the pri- 
vate brand soap manufacturers to pro- 
duce soaps of lower quality in order 
to meet the situation. Some unscrupu- 
lous and short-sighted manufacturers 
have also taken advantage of the fact 
that some of the buyers of private 
brand soaps have no way of control- 
ling and testing the quality of their 
material, and have tried to make large 
profits at their expense, injuring the 
private brand soap business as a whole. 

But, we must bear in mind that the 
tendency at the present time is toward 
better and more consistent quality 
right along. The large distributors 
have put in systems of quality control, 
which makes it impossible for the 
manufacturer to put anything over on 
them. R. H. Macy & Company in 
New York City, for instance, have 
their own laboratories and analyze the 
samples submitted to them, as well as 
the finished product. This is done in 
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addition to close inspection by the ex- 
pert buyers and merchandisers who 
have great discriminating ability as far 
as appearance, color, perfume and gen- 
eral texture of soaps are concerned. 
Big department store chains like the 
A. M. C. chain exercise a very excel- 
lent quality control on the soaps they 
buy and a great many others work 
along similar lines. 

A great many of the department 
stores, jobbers and wholesalers have 
also come to the conclusion that it is 
not always best to shop around for 
the lowest price, that once they locate 
a reliable manufacturer who is honest 
and who knows his business thor- 
oughly and can make good quality 
products, even if they have to pay a 
little more, it is best for them to tie 
up with this manufacturer. As a re- 
sult of this, these various distributing 
agencies have now on the market soaps 
of all kinds and descriptions of a 
quality, in a great many cases, superior 
to the advertised brands, and in most 
cases, at least equal to them. 


Compete with Own Brands 


Largest soap manufacturers are 
themselves in the private brand busi- 
ness: During the last few years the 
largest soap manufacturers have be- 
come the greatest competitors for the 
private brand soap business. These 
‘soap manufacturers no doubt have 
reasons of their own for competing 
with their own brands. Some of the 
smaller private brand soap manufac- 
turers claim that the reason they have 
to meet such intense competition from 
the larger manufacturers is due to the 
fact that the larger ones want to get 
control of the soap business. They 
are jealous of whatever business the 
small manufacturers have and they do 
not want them to grow stronger and 
stronger each year. The larger manu- 
facturers usually deny this allegation. 
However, whether they do or not, the 
fact remains that they are in the pri- 
vate brand business. The fact also 
remains that they very often quote 
ridiculously low prices in order to take 
this business away from the smaller 
manufacturers. 

However, their success along this 
line is not so phenomenal. The vari- 
ous distributing agencies fully recog- 
nize the fact that their interest lies 
with the smaller manufacturer, who 
has specialized in private brand soaps 
and whose organization is geared up 
to take care promptly and efficiently 
of their requirements, no matter how 
exacting these requirements may be. 
The larger manufacturers are, after all, 
interested mainly in the success of 
their advertised brands and after put- 
ting millions of dollars of advertising 
into these brands, you cannot blame 


them for that. The smaller private 
brand manufacturer makes his bread 
and butter out of that business, and is 
naturally going to organize himself 
so as to give the very best that is 
within him. If he is efficient in the 
buying, manufacturing and selling of 
his products, he can serve the dis- 
tributors to the best advantage. 

The present depression has helped 
the private brand business: Advet- 
tised brands of soaps have practically 
not been reduced in price. This, in 
spite of the fact that the raw material 
market has dropped considerably dur- 
ing the last year. One of the largest 
companies in the United States sells a 
certain brand of soap under its ad- 
vertised name at a minimum of $6.40 
a box, usually at $6.75, and it sells the 
same soap under a private brand name 
at $3.00 to $3.25 a box. Just think 
of it, at half the price. Is this sound 
merchandising? We are fully ac- 
quainted with the fact that they claim 
that they have a much lower selling 
cost on their private brand soap, that 
they have no advertising cost and that 
they do not have a great deal of other 
overhead, which they have in connec- 
tion with their advertised brand of 
soap, but this is just where the trouble 
comes in. The public is not at all 
interested in their high advertising and 
selling cost. It is entirely too high, 
and if they can sell the same material 
at half the price, then not only the 
cost of advertising and merchandising 
is too high, but they are making too 
much of a profit. 


Must Adjust Price to Cost 


We are also acquainted with their 
argument that the price of advertised 
brands cannot be changed at will, that 
it must depend upon periods of two to 
five years, during which a certain aver- 
age price for raw material is definitely 
established. These claims may all be 
very valid from their own standpoint, 
but from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer they cannot put it over. The 
public demands lower prices and they 
are going to get them. In one of your 
articles in the September 6 issue, this 
paragraph is found: 

“If advertising actually enables the 
manufacturer to produce goods cheap- 
er, he can meet the competition of 
the private brands and win out. If, 
on the other hand, advertising adds 
to the cost of the goods and causes 
the advertiser to charge a higher price 
for equal quality, then the private 
brand has an advantage.” 

How can this statement be recon- 
ciled with the fact that the same com- 
pany is selling the same material at 
half the price under private brand? 
Has advertising reduced the cost of 
making this soap, or hasn’t it? 


How can you reconcile this statement 
with the fact that the larger soap 
makers will bid a price of $4.20 to 
$4.80 a gross on a fine cake of milled 
toilet soap, four and a half ounces, 
when at the same time they demand 
and receive $8.00 to $10.00 a gross 
for a three and a half to four ounce 
cake of soap, no better in quality, and 
very often not as good. 

They will tell you that these orders 
are taken on account of their desire 
to reduce their overhead as it very 
often means volume business without 
much sales cost. This all may be true 
from their standpoint, but the public 
is not interested. They are finding 
out where real values lie, and they are 
going there to get them. 

This is just the reason why the de- 
partment stores particularly are selling 
more and more private brand soaps 
every year and they will continue to 
increase their volume, provided they 
demand quality and have a system of 
control so that they will receive ma- 
terial of consistently high quality. 


No Price-Cutting Protection 

Wholesalers, jobbers, department 
stores and even chain stores, ave get- 
ting tired of selling a lot of advertised 
goods at no profit: When a new 
brand of soap is about to be placed on 
the market, the advertising agents will 
tell you that a large spread has to be 
allowed between the cost of the soap 
and the selling price to allow for the 
advertising and distribution cost. This 
is entirely correct from the manufac- 
turer’s standpoint. The jobber, whole- 
saler and department store, which are 
asked to introduce this material to the 
trade, are usually requested by the 
manufacturer to maintain a resale price 
so as to give them a fair profit. How- 
ever, just as soon as the brand has 
been introduced on the market and 
has gained public recognition and de- 
mand, the manufacturer immediately 
becomes indifferent to the problems of 
the distributor, and then price slashing 
is immediately started, either with the 
active or tacit assistance of the manu- 
facturer. 

This has forced the department 
stores and jobbers to protect their in- 
terest by developing their own private 
brands on which they can make a fair 
and honest profit. Ever the chain 
stores—which have always claimed 
that their success lies in selling adver- 
tised brands, for which there is a pub- 
lic demand, because their organization 
is not built along the lines of pushing 
sales on certain articles—even these 
chains are beginning to look around 
for private brand soaps and we believe 
that in the near future the chain stores 
will find it to their interest to sell 

(Continued on page 39) 
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PRESENT-DAY Conditions require that 
all units of a company—headquarters, 
plant, sales offices or factory branches 
—be placed at the points most stra- 
tegic for their particular purposes. But 
the distance separating them is a 
serious handicap. 

To overcome this, the Bell System 
offers a modern means of business 
communication: Telephone Typewriter 


TYPED IN ONE OF 
YOUR OFFICES... 


WELLSVILLE, 


NY. 


Offices of The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation in 10 


Vien 


cities are connected by telephone typewriters. 


REPRODUCED AT THE 


SAME MOMENT 


Service.* This provides instantaneous, 
two-way typewritten communication 
between all units. It makes possible 
complete centralized control. Handi- 
caps of distance disappear. Deliv- 
eries are speeded up, affording 
exceptional service to customers. 
Production is held closely to demand. 
Overhead is cut. 

A steel company links its head- 
quarters in Ohio with three plants 
in the Chicago industrial area. A 
lumber company connects forest mill 
with San Francisco sales office. An 


IN THE OTHERS, NO MATTER HOW DISTANT 


automotive parts corporation brings 
together executive, accounting, engi- 
neering and sales departments in one 
state and factory in another. An 
official of this company writes: ““The 
service has not only reduced our com- 
munication expense, but has been at 
the same time a factor in efficient 
operation.” 

Would this modern business aid 
be of similar value to your firm? 
Your local Bell Company will gladly 
give you complete information 
about it. 


*Telephone Typewriters can be operated by any one 
who can operate a typewriter. They are connected 
by Bell System wires in such a way that the instant 
a message is typed on one machine it is automati- 
cally typed by every other machine on the line, no 
matter how distant it may be. Among the uses to 
which Telephone Typewriters are put by various 
departments are: 

ADMINISTRATION: Issue instructions to district of- 
fices, plants, warehouses. Receive reports of all kinds. 


Sates: Have orders shipped the same day as 
received. Route salesmen. Receive confirmation of 
shipments from factories. Broadcast stock and latest 
price information. 

Purcnases: Centralize purchasing for the entire 
organization. Receive supply requisitions, specifica- 
tions. Advise factories, branches, of purchases made. 
Keep close check on arrival of purchases. 


PropuctTion: Receive production and inventory 
reports. Maintain close contact with sales and other 
departments. 

Orpers: Transmit customers’ orders to the 
factories. 

Bittmnc: Centralize the billing. Mail invoices 
the same day orders are shipped. 

Trarric: Dispatch shipments. Obtain shipping 
dates and necessary information for tracing ship- 
ments. Issue routing instructions. 


Where Are My 
Best Industrial 
Prospects ? 


BY JEROME L. ASHCROFT 


Concerns that sell to the smoke-stack market will 
find this geographical analysis unusually helpful, 
particularly if they are thinking along the lines of 
selective selling for 1931. ‘Take an inventory of 
your market,” this writer urges—and gives some 
very concrete suggestions for carrying it out. 


ITHIN the next few 
months all of us will 
have to make some sort of 
inventory. These inven- 
tories will cover every physical item 
pertaining to our businesses, valued 
in dollars and cents and fractions, 
with full depreciation written off. 

Our physical possessions are splen- 
didly protected and accounted for. 
We make inventories every year, and 
with annual balance sheets and 
monthly trial-balances we measure 
achievements and skill, and try to 
chart our prospects for the future. 

Yet physical fiscal records such as 
these show only half the picture— 
they indicate past business, but they 
give us very little light on future 
opportunities. 

How many American business men 
make annual inventories of their mar- 
kets ? 

Our greatest fundamental asset is 
the market for our goods. Destroy 
your market, and your physical assets 
are quickly changed to liabilities and 
losses. As long as your market en- 
dures, your physical assets can always 
be replaced. But once your market 
fizzles out, your business fizzles with 
it. 

Yet how many men in_ business 
make annual inventories of their 
markets? How many know their 
saturation points, and can chart the 
progress they have made toward satu- 
ration, and the margin of prospects 
still unsold, who represent the future? 


As far as future income is con- 
cerned, a comparison of prospects- 
sold with prospects-yet-to-be-sold is 
far more vital than your present state 
of development as represented by cur- 
rent assets and liabilities. 

With fair and convincing estimates 
of large potential markets, almost any 
installation or expansion can be fi- 
nanced. But with poorly charted 
markets, a masterpiece of financing 
and equipment may end in disas- 
trous losses. 

An inventory of your markets 
should tell far more than the num- 
ber of customers on your books, or 
the total value of their purchases. 
Figures such as these are interesting, 
but they deal almost entirely with 
past performance, and throw but very 
little light on future opportunity. 

On your balance sheets you see 
your inventory as a single item. 
Compared with other years and other 
items, it tells you what you need to 
know about the recent conduct of 
your business. But it tells you very 
little about the future profit possi- 
bilities of the merchandise your in- 
ventory covers. 

On the other hand, when you lay 
aside your balance sheet and take the 
actual figures of your inventory, you 
find the merchandise you own is 
listed in separate classifications. Here 
you may see your obsolete items, 
your slow-moving stock and your 
profitable lines; you can see the lines 
that turn over once a year, and once 
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a month, and once a week. You 
can make a list of lines that carry 
ample margin, narrow margin and 


no margin. You can winnow out 
the lines that carry profit, and sacti- 
fice the other lines which only tie 
up money. 

In the same way, an actual inven- 
tory of your customers will indicate 
the path to greater profits. You 
can sort out the customers who have 
bought this month, and those who 
have bought this year but not this 
month, and those who have bought 
last year but not this year, and those 
who have passed you up for several 
years. 

You can sort out the ones who 
give you all their business, and those 
who give you preference, and those 
who buy strictly on price or service, 
and those who prefer to buy else- 
where. You can sort out the ones 
who buy all your lines, and those 
who buy only one or two especially 
attractive ones. You can list them 
in the order of their importance to 
your profits. 

Lists like these will bring before 
you the actual condition of your 
active, occasional and extinct ac- 
counts. They will point out count- 
less leaks where business gets away 
from you. They will suggest in- 
numerable customers who ought to 
give you a larger share of their busi- 
ness, or handle greater volume of 
your lines, and more lines. 

So much for those good customers 
already on your books. 


Prospects-to-Be-Sold 


But what has your inventory shown 
you about your prospects-yet-to-be- 
sold—your future market, your op- 
portunity for expansion? You may 
be selling your whammits to ten or 
fifty or a hundred coal-mining com- 
panies, and maybe you've been sell- 
ing them for years. Your customer- 
inventory tells you about those you 
sell—but what does it tell you about 
the hundreds and hundreds of coal 
miners who never heard of your 
whammit? Really to measure future 
whammit markets, you need to see 
your customers in their actual rela- 
tion to the other firms who do not 
buy your product. 

A satisfactory survey of your coal- 
field market will show you not only 
the customers sold and their relative 
importance in your market, but your 
prospects-yet-to-be-sold, and their rel- 
ative importance in your market. 

The list reproduced on page 36 sug- 
gests an easy method. With very 
little research, we can list the worth- 
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“In Fitteen Minutes 


We laid Miles of ‘Lrack 


in the 


THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 


NEW YORK: Boston 


Producers of Business Movies: 
Sound, Silent and Still Picture Films 


Superintendent’s O fice” 


‘STF it had been possible at all, it 

would have consumed hours to 
take that maintenance-of-way superin- 
tendent out to see how we lay track. 
But with the movie film, we set down 
miles of rails in fifteen minutes right 
in his ofice. He was in a better mood, 
and the picture covered more sales 
points than a three-hour trip could have 
shown.” 


The finest salesman there is can’t give 
your prospects the convincing evidence 
a Pathéscope Industrial Film shows in 
a few minutes. Facts and figures no 
matter how astonishing are dull com- 
pared with actually seeing a job done, 
a product built, or a service pictured. 


Somewhere in your business there is 
interest, and proof of quality that can 
be dramatized and capitalized. There 
are facts that a motion picture can im- 
press and turn into continuous business. 


The Pathéscope Company counts 
upon its staff specialists who discover 
and develop the drama, those who pre- 
pare a convincing sales continuity, and 
others skilled in producing a finished 
and results-bringing film. 


Literature telling what we have done 
for others in similar lines to yours will 
be sent you gladly upon request. Fill 
in the coupon and mail it today. 


S.M.-1 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your literature describing 
business films. 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


Note: So that we may be more specific when replying, 
please let us know something of your manufacturing and 
merchandising methods. Enclose some literature. 
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Table I.—Relative Importance of Various Markets 
Value of goods produced 
(value prods) (farmsales) (value prods) 
Mining Agriculture Manufacturing Total Bank deposits Money income* Productive Retail 

(000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) Units Outlets 
New York ..... 65,752 387,810 9,400,061 9,853,623 16,835,539 16,755,219 36,650 202,173 
Pennsylvania ... 767,318 292,790 6,715,563 7,775,671 5,321,039 9,773,861 17,314 127,694 
ee eee 133,304 514,670 5,386,003 6,033,977 4,041,821 7,906,035 14,711 112,549 
ONO Wetigscich Gast 84,480 359,230 5,230,323 5,674,033 2,685,079 5,511,163 10,963 81,912 
New Jersey ..... 24,682 77,250 3,417,450 3,519,382 2,301,367 4,164,592 8,312 62,751 
Michigan ...... 94,430 257,600 4,244,941 4,596,971 1,894,505 3,954,565 5,800 54,432 
Massachusetts 10,404 63,170 3,317,852 3,381,426 4,029,612 4,809,739 10,037 61,989 
California ...... 361,294 504,330 2,593,247 3,358,861 3,560,978 6,726,030 10,066 67,836 
Pnatana,. .6.256<s 66,386 290,860 2,153,479 25910371 907,187 1,832,755 4,726 41,352 
UO ee 340,075 803,110 1,206,580 2,349,765 1,259,534 3,315,784 4,065 55,354 
Wisconsin ...... 16,811 319,400 1,973,653 2,309,864 951,075 1,715,155 7,473 Ue 7-H 
Missouri ....... 47,743 334,020 1,665,173 2,046,936 1,376,380 2,275,604 5,422 48,054 
Minnesota ..... 96,676 371,130 1,066,727 1,534,533 1,051,937 1,589,215 3,886 28,282 
North Carolina 8,097 292,940 1,154,647 1,455,684 478,229 999,590 2,984 25,412 
Oe ne eee 19442 625,610 769,341 1,414,063 917,167 1,190,956 3,061 30,828 
Connecticut .... 3,874 45,600 1,284,739 1,334,203 1,163,013 1,323,868 2,877 23,506 
OIG srs io os 3'%s 93,638 361,220 681,570 1,136,428 453,560 1,104,152 1,767 24,052 
Oklahoma ...... 475,960 276,200 371,718 1,123,878 491,229 1,113,480 1375 24,637 
Maryland ...... 10,728 69,500 943,411 1,023,639 831,030 1,246,327 3,205 23,644 
Tennessee ....... 28,188 180,630 614,041 822,859 453,563 1,108,789 2,098 21,689 
Washington ..... 12,832 132,100 677,914 821,846 472,980 1,376,764 3,344 19,118 
SOORRIO « .55.55s. «1s 11,052 173,350 609,918 794,320 725,262 941,780 Sah 21,298 
Louisiena......... 36,429 119,480 638,361 794,270 463,775 926,770 1,624 18,719 
West Virginia .... 280,224 54,250 455,217 789,691 354,912 805,699 1,313 18,604 
Alabama ....... 61,624 172,190 550,372 784,186 312,915 869,069 2,355 19,069 
Kentucky ...... 139,708 172,480 447,765 759,953 482,862 957,639 1,851 27,555 
Nebraska ...... 1,709 335,130 420,296 Peep 531,328 824,106 45277 17,534 
Rhode Island ... 1,068 7,240 592,232 590,530 516,424 577,836 1,497 9,767 
South Carolina... . 3,190 145,720 358,332 507,242 264,257 690,186 1,059 12,628 
Colorado ....... 53,144 135,950 278,221 467,323 323,198 811,953 1,483 13,869 
Gregon ...2.5.. 4,082 99,110 342,852 446,042 306,302 740,982 1,779 12,324 
TC ne 3,838 61,900 372,093 437,821 392,774 525,576 1,426 13,503 
Arkansas ...... 53,596 181,890 182,751 418,237 255,381 522,95) 1,146 15,580 
Montana ...... 65,792 109,290 203,503 378,585 169,473 310,265 565 6,984 
Mississippi ..... 1,394 165,790 196,641 363,825 250,507 479,710 L335 14,853 
New Hampshire .. 2,624 25,160 327,528 opp ey le 266,707 358,567 1,028 7,081 
ere 18,006 91,960 218,790 328,756 431,600 663,122 1,912 19,660 
North Dakota .... 25195 266,060 47,003 315,802 185,164 335,677 307 7,324 
UP CEES meant 87,450 45,920 163,118 296,488 153,089 321,600 556 5,630 
South Dakota ... 7,700 195,420 83,001 286,121 153,980 380,446 472 8,088 
rl 99,945 33,920 117,624 251,489 74,011 231,000 300 3,089 
er 28,946 84,120 86,256 1993322 94,728 256,297 470 4,518 
Vermont ......... 13,964 50,220 134,030 198,214 227,140 270,498 880 4,556 
Wyoming ........ 30,713 34,050 85,338 150,101 64,226 157,182 229 3,110 
Delaware ......... 283 16,970 129,900 147,153 167,778 233,147 446 3,514 
New Mexico ..... 28,405 36,820 20,183 85,408 36,968 173,399 200 3,407 
ho | 26,629 12,150 26,816 65,595 40,548 77,596 116 1,300 


* Markets and Media Number, SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE. Other figures from Market Data Book of United States. 


while coal-mining units in the order 
of their size. A number of direc- 
tories supply the needed data. Ton- 
mages or ratings will show the rela- 
tive importance of each unit, and a 
total of the tonnages, compared with 
census totals for the industry, will 
give a very fair idea of the propor- 
tion of the industry you have covered. 

If the first 1,000 companies on 
your list can produce 30,000 cars 
a day, and the national daily output 
is 40,000 cars a day, by covering 
these, you blanket 75 per cent of 
your potential coal-field market. You 
would have to cover several thousand 
extra names to whammitize 95 per 
cent of the total tonnage of coal 
produced—the census says there are 
7,000 mines. 


By listing the estimated whammit 
requirements, and your actual wham- 
mit sales, you can gauge your future 
prospects, and see how past perform- 
ance measures up. If you are selling 
every fifth company on the list, you 
get a bird’s-eye view of what you 
ought to sell to all the others. 

When you get them all down in 
the order of their size, you can see 
at a glance what business you are 
getting and what you are missing, 
and which of your prospects is worth 
the greatest selling effort. 

Similar lists are readily compiled 
for all the different industries where 
whammits could be used. You don’t 
require an estimate for every small 
producer in the country—the first 
hundred-or-so big ones in each in- 


dustry will account for two-thirds to 
four-fifths of the total output for the 
nation. The smaller fry can safely be 
forgotten—at least, until you’re sell- 
ing all the big ones. 

Such market inventories do more 
than merely indicate your progress. 
They lead you to your best and biggest 
prospects, and save you thousands of 
useless calls on unimportant pros- 
pects—thousands of advertisements 
which might otherwise be wasted— 
thousands of office records which 
otherwise might clutter up your files. 

To reach consumer markets, of 
others geographically determined, the 
same device of listing each unit ac- 
cording to its size will clarify your 
problem, and give a true comparison 
of what you have accomplished in 
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Right at your own desk... 


That’s the place to start 
cutting your printing costs 


This Chart makes it easy! 


|, Wegpmageoe of only a fraction 
of an inch in size can often 
make a mailing piece considerably 
more expensive. 

Your printer can’t help this. It’s 
simply that non-standard sizes au- 
tomatically require a lot of extra 
operations. ‘The job becomes a 
“special” .. . entailing special esti- 
mates...the manufacture of special 
sized paper sheets . . . special enve- 
lopes . . . then special press-setting 
and handling all through 
the printer’s plant. 

All that is necessary over- 
head . . . and, as such, it 


Q 


ave vs Sar a, 


weil Tr 
aes 


Pvienting. Papers 


WARREN COMPANY, 


goes on your bill. But it really be- 
gan right at your own desk. And 
that’s where it can best be stopped. 
How? By sticking to mailing piece 
sizes that are standard. There are 
more than enoughfor all your needs. 
This new Warren Chart gives 
them to you in a convenient, usable 
form. It’s only 11” x 17’, but it 
carries actual-size diagrams of wide 
variety of shapes and sizes. All of 
them cut economically from stand- 
ard paper sheets...and fit Warren’s 
Standard Booklet Envelopes. 


89 Broad Street, 


Your printer can get these sheets 
and envelopes at the paper mer- 
chant’s. Hehas no costlyextraover- 
head. He can devote his whole time 
and ability tocreating the fine typo- 
graphicaleffectsthat willmake your 
mailing piece really distinctive. 
Your printer probably has some 
of these charts on hand. Ask him 
for one. Keep it right under the 
glass on your desk...for ready ref- 
erence. You'll find it saves lots of 
trouble—and some real money. If 
he cannot supply you, just write us. 


Boston. Massachusetts 
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Table IIl.—New York Counties in the Order of Importance 


No. of 
Mfrs. 
New York State 
all 65 counties .......... 36,650 
18 important counties 

New York .... ......... 19,107 
Pe eee ee 5,315 
gli x 4 82 Kal Sede Ree 1,589 
5s vic bmn ckbncewe 1,358 
0 ee ee ee ee 1,033 
Westchester ............. 430 
Omondega ..... 2.565 0s5s- 500 
_.. Er ee ere 313 
Bronx _ 1,185 
BrOOMe ....6. 006.0666 65 201 
OS 345 
, ee 377 
Chautauqua 279 
Schenectady ............. 110 
Richmond _ 137 
St.:Lawrence ............. 170 
Rensselaer Peer rere 2. 216 
eee eee eee 234 

32,859 


(89%) 


Value of Sales 
Products 1930 


$9,400,061,000 Paar 


3,813,495,000 
1,185,458,000 
835,574,000 
479,945,000 
414,622,000 
265,782,000 
207,302,000 
188,344,000 
155,245,000 
153,396,000 
152,741,000 
118,945,000 
99,266,000 eas 
99,975,000 
87,927,000 
81,399,000 Shae adie 
68,645,000 
56,125,000 Saree 


8,564,186,000 
(91%) 


each district. When states or towns 
are listed in the order of their size 
and importance, your strong points 
and weak points are held up in fair 
comparison with other points of equal 
opportunity. You can focus future 
effort on the concentrated markets. 

There are forty-eight states in our 
nation, but fifteen of them own 
80 per cent of the national wealth, 
produce 80 per cent of the national 
output, control 80 per cent of the 
nation’s bank deposits, spend 80 per 
cent of the national income, operate 
80 per cent of the nation’s factories. 
It is interesting to note that these 
fifteen states support only 75 per 
cent of the nation’s retail outlets. 
No amount of work in the other 
thirty-three states could possibly se- 
cure you more than 20 per cent of 
the total possible business. The mar- 
ket inventory, Table I, on page 22, 
shows you where to concentrate your 
effort. 

Aoain, even the most concentrated 
markets have their own congested 
areas. For example, New York state 
has sixty-five counties which pro- 
duce $9.400.000,000 in manufactured 
products — but eighteen important 
counties produce 91 per cent of the 
rotal. No amount of effort in the 
remaining forty-seven counties could 
secure you more than 9 per cent of 
the total possible business for the 
state. A notation of your sales in 
each county makes an excellent index 
of ground well covered and of op- 


portunity for future work, especially 
where the counties are arranged in the 
order of their importance, to facili- 
tate quick comparison. (See Table II.) 

In Indiana, with ninety-five coun- 
ties, twelve important counties pro- 
duce 77 per cent of the total produc- 
tion for the state. 

In California, with sixty counties, 
thirteen important counties produce 
90 per cent of the wealth. No 
amount of work in the remaining 
counties could produce more than 10 
per cent of the total possible business 
for the state. 

Your market inventory shows you 
where to work, and what results to 
work for. 

Continuing our study of the in- 
dustrial market, we find the few 
large cities give us most of our pos- 
sible outlet. Table III on page 36 
shows forty-six cities arranged in the 
order of their importance. These 
forty-six cities alone, without their 
suburbs or adjacent counties, produce 
one-third of all the manufactured 
wealth in America. To cover the 
second one-third of our national pro- 
duction you must visit 667 additional 
cities. The final one-third of our 
total national production is listed by 
the census as coming from rural com- 
munities or cities of less than 10,000 
population. Private estimates credit 
the bulk of this volume to suburbs 
and counties adjacent to the more con- 
gested centers. 

As an example, the census shows 


1,354 manufacturers in the City of 
Pittsburgh — yet within easy auto- 
drive of downtown Pittsburgh there 
are easily double this number of fac- 
tory establishments. Most of their 
production is controlled by Pittsburgh 
capital. Most of their purchasing 
agents have offices in downtown Pitts- 
burgh buildings. Politically they lie 
outside of Pittsburgh; economically 
they belong in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

It is amazing how much time and 
money can be saved by making a 
“market-inventory” before you start 
to work. 

It is almost unbelievable that con- 
centrated districts can be so poorly 
covered by the average sales organi- 
zation, while sparsely settled districts 
are combed by country salesmen. 

In the industrial field, Greater 
New York City has more manufac- 
turing establishments within its corpo- 
rate limits than the combined totals 
for Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Nebraska, Colorado, West Virginia, 
Oregon, District of Columbia, South 
Carolina, Florida, Rhode Island, 
Maine, Arkansas, Mississippi, South 
Dakota, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, Utah, Montana, Vermont, Idaho, 
Delaware, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Wyoming and Nevada. Yet how 
many sales departments have organ- 
ized their salesmen on this basis? 


More Spendable Income 


Metropolitan New York has more 
spendable money income than Ala- 
bama, Nebraska, Colorado, West Vir- 
ginia, Oregon, District of Columbia, 
South Carolina, Florida, Rhode Is- 
land, Maine, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
South Dakota, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Utah, Montana, Ver- 
mont, Idaho, Delaware, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Wyoming and Nevada, com- 
bined. 

New York City and Chicago to- 
gether have more manufacturing 
establishments within their city limits 
than the combined totals for thirty- 
one states, including Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Tennessee, Kentucky, North 
Carolina and all the others mentioned 
on this page. 

New York has more retail stores 
than Florida. Rhode Island, Maine, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, South Dakota, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Utah, 
Montana, Vermont, Idaho, Delaware, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming and 
Nevada combined. 

Chicago and New York together 
have more retail stores within their 
corporate limits than Colorado, West 
Virginia. Oregon, District of Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, Florida, Rhode 


(Continued on page 36) 
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This department, reporting the latest news of interest to marketing executives from 
government and other authentic sources in Washington, will appear every week in 


this magazine. 


Explaining Statistics 

Probably no other recently adopted activ- 
ity of the Government is as important to 
manufacturers and both wholesalers and 
retailers as the work of the Marketing Serv- 
ice Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. In performing the dual function 
of distributing and applying the research 
findings of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in the domestic mar- 
keting field, the division does two things: 

It acquaints the business public, through 
all of the established channels, with the 
nature, extent, current status and results of 
the bureau’s research activities. And, of 
still greater importance, it brings to focus 
all of the information and guidance, pro- 
vided by both public and private research, 
on individual business problems. 

Within both of these functions the de- 
mands for individualized service have in- 
creased from 19,000 in 1924 to more than 
440,000 last year. In’ supplying this de- 
mand, care is being taken to break down 
the general data into specific and practi- 
cable information, so that the exact items 
needed to meet a given situation will be 
available in the proper form, free and 
ready for work, and not imbedded in a 
volume of extraneous material. 

When interviewed last Monday, Edwin 
B. George, chief of the division, said that 
one of the most important responsibilities 
of his organization is to assist in the appli- 
cation of broad research findings to indi- 
vidual marketing needs. He explained that 
the bureau’s research, of necessity, must 
be conducted and reported in generalized 
terms, and that it cannot be broken down 
out of hand into the extensive detail that 
is required by individuals. Nor has the 
individual manufacturer, wholesaler or re- 
tailer the time and facilities necessary to 
make the breakdown. 

“Because of these facts,’ Mr. George con- 
tinued, “heretofore the invaluable accumu- 
lations of research data of the bureau were 
too largely confined, in their practical ap- 
plication, to the business problems of the 
companies and groups which requested the 
investigations and had a clear idea of the 
wanted information and its purpose. Now, 
by breaking down the generalized data and 
making them applicable to the solution of 
definite marketing problems, we are deter- 
mined to make the bureau’s work in the 
field of domestic commerce available to the 
smallest shopkeeper as well as to the 
largest manufacturer. 

“We look upon the division as a re- 
search assembly room, in which every man’s 
order is filled from a warehouse of in- 
formation that has been drawn from every 
existing source of production. Into this 
vast accumulation the division reaches with 
practiced hand, and selects the facts upon 
which each business man can base a solu- 
tion for the problems of waste that con- 
front him, and which are part of the 
wasted billions in our distributive system.” 

The division is now at work in breaking 
down and analyzing the results of morte 
than forty investigations and surveys of 
the bureau. Its “first gun” is the publica- 


In addition to furnishing execu- 
tive readers with authentic reports 
of governmental and private or- 
ganization activities that have an 
important bearing on_ business, 
The Washington Bureau will ac- 
cept custom assignments on a 
moderate per diem fee basis, from 
manufacturers who wish special 
information from Washington 
sources. Through this service, 
SALES MANAGEMENT Offers an op- 
portunity for companies to con- 
serve their own executive time 
and money which might otherwise 
be invested in trips to Washing- 
ton for special investigations on 
pending legislation, trade-mark 
matters, the gathering of statistical 
data, and similar missions. Ex- 
ecutives interested in availing 
themselves of this confidential 
service are invited to address in- 
quiries to the editor, at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 


tion, “Uses of the Census of Distribution,” 
based on an address made last month by 
Mr. George before the Pittsburgh Advertis- 
ing Club. This report, although it is not 
conclusive, explains the general plan of 
the census and offers some valuable sug- 
gestions as to how the figures can be 
broken down to apply to the marketing 
of goods by manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers. Copies may be procured by ap- 
plying to the Marketing Service Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 


Results of the Louisville Survey 


The most remarkable results yet recorded 
of the application of the findings of the 
Louisville Grocery Survey are reported 
from Louisville. Late in 1928 the local 
association of retail grocers made an effort 
to encourage every independent retail gro- 
cer in the city to adopt the methods which 
the survey indicated as most practicable. 
This campaign was exceptionally successful, 
and practically all members of the associa- 
tion reorganized their store arrangements 
and methods to conform to the principles 
disclosed by the survey. 

Recently a representative of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce an- 
alyzed the records of twenty-six stores, 
selected at random from all of the retail 
groceries which had adopted the recom- 
mended findings. It was determined that, 
during 1929 and eieven months of 1930, 
twenty-five of the twenty-six stores either 
increased their profits on practically the 
same volume sold during 1928, or in- 
creased their volume, and without an in- 
crease of expense in either case. Further- 
more, during this period of twenty-three 
months, it was established, according to the 
report of a leading financial agency, that 


[25] 


It is furnished by the Washington Bureau of SaLEs MANAGEMENT. 


the number of failures of independent re- 
tail grocers in Louisville had decreased 
approximately 80 per cent. 


Census of Distribution 


For release this week, the Bureau of the 
Census has issued the preliminary report 
on the retail trade of Chicago (in pam- 
phlet form), and the following: 

Separate reports on retail distribution 
(1930 census) in Seattle, Spokane and 
Everett, Washington; also a revised report 
on retail distribution in El Paso, Texas. 

On the distribution of sales for 1929, three 
reports are ‘Gas Machines, Gas Meters, 
and Water and Other Liquid Meters In- 
dustry”; “Fountain and Stylographic Pens 
and Pen Points Industry’ and “Chewing 
Gum Industry.” 

Although all of these, with the exception 
of the preliminary report on Chicago, are 
in the form of newspaper releases, the 
Washington Bureau has made arrangements 
for their free distribution to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT readers. Requests for copies 
should be made to the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington. 

The census of agriculture (1930) for 
Rhode Island is also available this week. 
This report, by minor civil divisions, gives 
the number of farms, farm acreage and 
values of farm land and buildings, farm 
buildings, farmers’ dwellings and farm im- 
plements and machinery. It is published in 
pamphlet form and is distributed by the 
Superintendent of Documents at five cents 
a copy. 


Improvement in 
Farm Dwellings 


Utilizing the large army of home demon- 
stration and county agents of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, about nine trade as- 
sociations are cooperating, under the leader- 
ship of the department and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in a drive for 
the improvement of farm homes. 

The cooperative campaign is expected to 
reach more than 80 per cent of the farmers 
of the country during this year. Farmers 
will be encouraged to use their credit when 
necessary for the purpose of repairing and 
remodeling their dwellings and improving 
their home equipment, and emphasis will 
be placed on the materials produced by 
members of the cooperating trade groups. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association has assigned two field men to 
the work, and has supplied a quantity of 
literature on the uses of lumber ‘in the 
building and remodeling of farm dwellings, 
the planning of homes, the construction 
of built-in furniture and other modern im- 
provements. A great deal of literature of 
the kind will be distributed and personally 
explained by agents; the Farm Bureau 
Federation has inaugurated a nation-wide 
contest, moving pictures and radio broad- 
casting will be extensively used, and there 
is no doubt that the campaign will increase 
the results of the advertising of building 
materials and house furnishings in the farm 
field for several years to come. 
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G. E. Refrigerator Sales Increase; 
Promotion Budget up $500,000 


One hundred million dollars’ worth 
of refrigerators—30 per cent more 
than 1929—were sold last year by the 
refrigeration department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Cleveland, P. 
B. Zimmerman, manager of the de- 
partment, announced this week. 

As a result, the advertising budget of 
the department, which last year totaled 
about $6,000,000, will be increased in 
1931 about 8 per cent, to $6,500,000, 
W. J. Daily, sales promotion manager 
in charge of advertising, told this mag- 
azine. 

On the market just four years, Gen- 
eral Electric refrigerators have entered 
the $100,000,000-a-year sales group 
more quickly, perhaps, than any other 
product in history. The sales or- 
ganization numbers more than 10,000 
people, while in the three factories 
where the refrigerators are made about 
9,000 are employed. 

At the beginning about 120 dis- 
tributors were named, but this number 
has since been reduced to seventy. It 
was found that if the distributors 
were given larger territories with the 
opportunity to make more money, they 
were inclined to spend more in ad- 
vertising. Dealers, on the other hand, 
have increased constantly until today 
they number around 7,000. 

Emphasis has been placed on retail 
stores, and downtown locations are 
sought. In most cases the organiza- 
tion has found the successful salesmen 
are married. They average between 
twenty-seven and forty-five years of 
age, although some are as old as sev- 
enty and some as young as nineteen. 
Seventy per cent of the successful 
salesmen have been high school grad- 
uates. 


The organization believes in contests. 
Special inducements, bonus systems, 
honor clubs and the Toppers’ Club— 
composed of top-notch salesmen—are 
employed. 

While advertising appropriations of 
the department have increased yearly, 
the ratio of advertising costs to sales 
volume has fallen. The company uses 
nearly all forms of advertising media 
with special emphasis being given 
to magazines, newspapers, business 
papers, posters and radio. 
Analyzing 1930 sales, Mr. Zimmerman 
has found that “instalment buying, 
which we encourage, is increasing. 
Approximately 80 per cent of our 
1930 sales were made on this plan.” 
In spite of the growth of electric re- 
frigeration, Mr. Zimmerman pointed 
out, about 85 per cent of American 


homes are still without this service. 
In addition to its own aggressive sales 
and advertising efforts, the department 
is cooperating with the newly or- 
ganized electric refrigeration bureau 
of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, which aims to help sell 1,000,- 
000 refrigerators annually for the next 
three years. 


— F. Kelly 


Kelly Handles Hoover 


Dealer Relations 

Thomas F. Kelly has been appointed 
to take charge of a new dealer rela- 
tions division of the Hoover Com- 
pany, suction cleaners, North Canton, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Kelly has been with the company 
for twelve years—first as sales man- 
ager of the Hoover Company, Ltd., in 
Canada, and later branch manager at 
Chicago, then as sales executive at 
headquarters, in charge of activities of 
public utility dealers. 


Dodd Joins Kroger; 

to Assist Morrill 

Alvin E. Dodd, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
first director of the Retail Research 
Association and later manager of dis- 
tribution department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has be- 
come assistant to Albert H. Morrill, 
president of the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company, Cincinnati. 

With Sears, Roebuck, Mr. Dodd was 


in charge of retail operations. 


1930 Auto Production 
3,500,000; Leaders 
Anticipate Rise 


Although falling one and one-half 
million units short of 1929 production, 
automobiles maintained their position 
as the largest American manufacturing 
industry during 1930, with a produc- 
tion of vehicles, accessories, service 
equipment and replacement of parts 
and tires valued at $3,116,400,000, 
Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, reported today in making 
public, coincident with the opening of 
the National Automobile Show, at 
New York, preliminary figures of the 
automobile industry. 

The total cars and trucks produced in 
the United States and Canada for the 
year was 3,505,000, Mr. Reeves said, 
of which 2,943,200 were passenger 
cars and 561,800 trucks—the whole- 
sale value of which was $2,159,600,- 
000. The average retail price of the 
cars was $800 and of the trucks $922. 
There are now nearly 27,000,000 
motor vehicles registered in the United 
States. 

Among the “readjustments” effected 
by the industry during the year, Alvan 
Macauley, president of the Chamber 
and of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, pointed to a closer gearing of 
supply with demand and to improve- 
ment in distribution outlets. 

‘‘Makers have acquired a new concep- 
tion of the importance of their dealer 
organizations,” Mr. Macauley said. 
“The evidence denies the possibility 
of a fixed saturation point in the in- 
dustry,” Mr. Macauley explained, “‘so 
long as the population of the world 
continues to grow, its standards of 
living are maintained, and so long as 
cats wear out.” 

Notable progress was made in high- 
way work during the year, he said 
—55,000 miles of roadway being im- 
proved at a cost of more than $1,500,- 
000,000. 

Motor vehicles of American manufac- 
ture sold in foreign markets last year 
totaled 561,000—approximately one- 
seventh of the number sold in this 
country, Robert C. Graham, of the 
Chamber’s export committee, and of 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation, 
reported. “There are now about 
9,000,000 motor vehicles in other 
countries,’ Mr. Graham said, “and if 
only one-tenth of these are to be re- 
placed in 1931 the demand from this 
source alone will exceed the number 
of automobiles of American design 
ever sold abroad in a single year by 
the entire American industry.” 
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Hitch your wagon to @ constant star 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SOBER-HEADED BUSINESS MEN, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
OF AMERICA. 


Check this statement in 1932 

Vv 
The Literary Digest does not sub- 
scribe to the theory of the half- 
gods of economics that now is the 
time for nervous men to take 
nerve and plunge. 


This is no time to follow mete- 
ors or chase jumpy will-o’-the- 
wisps circling weird orbits in the 
advertising or investment fields. 

Now is the time for all good 
business men to take thought 
soberly, not recklessly, and plan 
more carefully today than ever 
before, to the end of credit sus- 
tained and volume maintained 
through this important year of 
1931. Sound thinking and judi- 
cious spending are the sure high- 
roads to success and surpluses. 

The Literary Digest is known 
to students of the publication in- 
dustry as the sounding board of 
American opinion more than any 
other single periodical in the his- 
tory of the nation. Its finger laid 
on the pulse of the people has 
registered time and again the one 
sure index to the state of the 
nation as a whole. 

“As The Digest goes, so goes 
America,” is a national editorial 
maxim. Its pre-election and dry- 
wet polls have called the turn 


* The literary Digest - 


SOUNDING 


AND ADVERTISING 


EXECUTIVES 


FIRST LETTER OF A SERIES 


successfully throughout this last 
sizzling decade. Checkers of ad- 
vertising coupons regard this 
magazine as the possessor of the 
most responsive circulation sold 
today. 

To you business men of Amer- 
ica, builders of sales plans and 
placers of advertising orders, The 
Literary Digest says: 

“Hitch your advertising wagon 
for 1931 to a constant star—the 
one great middle-of-the-road pub- 
lication that year in and year out 
attracts to its subscription list 
the prosperous, sober-reading, 
sober-judging portion of the pub- 
lic whose firm dictums on mer- 
chandise, as on public men and 
events, most affect your sales 
curves.” 


These are the thinking people 
of steady income, sound resolve, 
and unvarying purpose to whom 
to appeal with equally sound 
arguments and unvarying sincer- 
ity, for sales patronage in 1931. 

The Literary Digest’s 1,400,000 
guaranteed circulation will be 
with it in 1932, sheltered and 
fed and clothed and ready to buy 
more then of what they buy now. 
Present your story to them this 
year—they’re responsive and 
responsible buyers. 


BO A KR D cf F A M E R 


“Sounding Board of American opinion” 
‘4 


“The Literary Digest is known to students of 
the publication industry as the sounding 
board of American opinion more than any 
other single periodical in the history of the 
nation. Its finger laid on the pulse of the 
people has registered time and again the one 
sure index to the state of the nation as a 


whole.” 


The Literary Digest has shown that 
quality circulation does not necessarily 
come in small packages. By selecting 
its circulation from homes with tele- 
phones, it has grouped more than a 
million alert and active American 
families—proved responsive to adver- 
tising because their subscriptions were 


secured by advertising. 


Over 70% of its readers are execu- 
tives, owners of businesses or profes- 
sional people. The Digest reaches 
37% of all families with incomes of 
$10,000 and up. Its list of subscribers 
is a roster of ready buyers in the upper 
income brackets. 

For 1931, advertisers buy a guar- 
anteed average circulation of 1,400,000 


preferred prospects. 
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French Litterateurs 
Now Copy Writers 
Writing advertising copy has 
become a regular job for French 

literary men of standing. 


Following the lead of Paul 
Reboux and Jean Cocteau, who 
have no objection to associating 
their names with advertising 
copy, J. de Crisenoy in La Vie 
Catholique, Fortunat Strowsky 
in Paris Médz, Herve Lanwick 
in L’Intransigeant, Emile Ferre 
in L’Echo du Nord, and Claude 
Blanchard in Le Petit Parisien, 
have published articles in which 
the economic facts of advertising 
are explained, taking great pains 
to refute the argument that ‘‘the 
consumer pays.” 


Harvard Announces Jury 


for Advertising Awards 


The 1930 jury for the Harvard Ad- 
vertising Awards was announced this 
week by Wallace B. Donham, dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, as follows: 


John Bianchi, Merrymount Press, Boston; 
Neil H Borden, Harvard Business School ; 
Walter Buchen, Buchen Company, Chicago; 
Bennett Chapple, The American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio; Melvin 
T. Copeland, Harvard Business School; 
William A. Hart, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Company; G. C. McQuiston, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company; 
Henry B. Quinan, Crowell Publishing 
Company; G. R. Schaeffer, Marshall Field 
& Company; G. Lynn Sumner, G. Lynn 
Sumner, Company, Inc., New York; Roland 
S. Vaile, University of Minnesota and Paul 
B. West, National Carbon Company, New 
York. 

The jury will meet in Cambridge the latter 
part of January. Winners will be an- 
nounced at a dinner in their honor at the 
school some time in February. 


I. B. M. Promotes Ford 


E. E. Ford, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Time Recording Division of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation, 
has been appointed to take charge of 
manufacturing in all I. B. M. factories 
throughout the world. L. S. Harrison and 
R. A. Bush have become sales manager and 
assistant sales manager, respectively, of the 
time recording division. 


General Foods Handles Pabst 


The Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, has 
signed an agreement with General Foods 
Sales Company whereby Pabst-ett and Pabst 
cheese will be distributed nationally by 
General Foods wagon system. Other Pabst 
products, including the malt syrup, are not 
affected. 


Heads Mallinson Sales 


W. J. Beckley, for more than twenty years 
with H. R. Mallinson & Company, Inc., 
New York, silks, has been made sales 
manager. 


Fills a Definite Need, 
A. N. A. Survey Finds 


‘Educational advertising material fills 
a needed place educationally,’ Miss 
Saidee E. Stark, professor of home 
economics, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, concludes in a 
book, ‘How Schools Use Advertising 
Material,” published this week under 
the auspices of the Association of 
National Advertisers, New York, 
which summarizes the results of ex- 
tensive surveys conducted by Miss 
Stark among schools, colleges and 
home economics workers throughout 
the country. 

The work was undertaken in prepara- 
tion for Miss Stark’s Ph.D. degree 
from Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

‘The consensus from home economics 
workers,” she points out, “is that al- 
though not all such material has edu- 
cational value, there are several worth- 
while types—among them large charts 
which can be used by the class, show- 
ing manufacturing processes, illustrat- 
ing health principles and other phases 
of home economics; exhibits and 
booklets which accomplish this pur- 
pose; up-to-the-minute material in 
costume and textile styles, new food 
products, health equipment, house 
plans and furnishings, modern meth- 
ods and the results of research.” 
Although ‘‘some forms, such as radio 
talks and consultation service, are lit- 
tle used’; others, such as “posters, 
charts and booklets, are used very fre- 
quently. 

“The most common defects or de- 
ficiencies found in educational adver- 
tising material,” she believes, ‘‘are .nis- 
represented scientific truths, that is, 
half-truths and exaggerations.” 


Heads Borden’s Food Sales 


Howard J. Mountrey, assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Borden 
Company, is now also general sales man- 
ager of Borden’s Food Products Company, 
a new position—having supervision over 
sales and advertising operations of the 
Borden Sales Company, Inc.; Merrell-Soule 
Company, Inc.; The Borden Company, 
Ltd.; Canadian Milk Products, Ltd.; and 
affiliated companies. He will also con- 
tinue as assistant to M. J. Norton, vice- 
president. 


Dorrance, Sullivan Expands 


The Kenyon Company, Boston agency, has 
been acquired by a new corporation to be 
known as Dorrance, Kenyon & Company, 
Inc., to be operated as the New England 
division of Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 
New York. Alden H. Kenyon becomes 
president of the mew corporation and 
Sturges Dorrance, chairman of the board 
and treasurer. 


Advertising in Schools 


Mac Martin 


Mac Martin Affiliates 


with Erwin, Wasey 


Mac Martin Advertising Agency, Min- 
neapolis, became affiliated this week 
with Erwin, Wasey & Company—the 
new organization being known as 
Erwin, Wasey Company of Minnesota. 
Mac Martin is president and treasurer 
of the Minnesota company. A. H. 
Kudner and O. B. Winters of Erwin, 
Wasey, New York, vice-presidents, 
and Chester Foust, of Chicago, secre- 
tary. C. W. Conaughy, Joseph Mac- 
Gaheran and E. C. Norden complete 
the directorate. 

Among the Mac Martin clients are 
Minnesota Valley Canning Company, 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, Per- 
fection Milker Company, Federal 
Schools and Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Company. 


Four Executives Promoted 


by General Electric 


Charles E. Wilson and T. K. Quinn 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
the General Electric Company, to suc- 
ceed Charles E. Patterson and Cum- 
mings C. Chesney, retired. 

H. H. Barnes has become commercial 
vice-president in charge of the New 
York district and J. L. Buchanan, 
president of the General Electric Sup- 
ply Corporation, a subsidiary, succeed- 
ing to part of the duties of Mr. 
Patterson. 

P. B. Zimmerman, sales manager of 
the refrigeration department, is now 
manager of that department, succeed- 
ing Mr. Quinn, who in addition to re- 
taining general charge of it will also 
be chairman of a newly constituted 
General Electric appliance sales com- 
mittee. 
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Plenty of Sales Here! 


& 

= The above photo of a typical Akron shopping crowd 
shows only a small portion of this city’s mercantile dis- 

m trict but it does give an idea as to the result-power of 

“ advertising. 

a You Can Cover These Buyers and Thousands More 

Daily at One Cost by Using the 

1 of 

Ar. 

| AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 

ee STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Rock Garden Popularity 
Builds a New Industry; 
Lots of Holes Help 


Nelson B. Rue, of Nashville, has made 
the discovery that there is money in 
rocks. 

Mr. Rue bought a 300-acre apple or- 
chard in the hills south of Nashville 
a few years ago. One day a banker in 
Nashville mentioned to him that his 
wife desired a “stone with a hole in 
it.” A few days later Mr. Rue brought 
her a stone with the remark: 

“Here’s a stone you can use for a golf 
course.” 

‘“How’s that?’ she asked. 

“It’s got nine holes,” he replied. 

And out of that has grown the 
‘‘Honey-Comb Rock Company” and 
an industry has been established. For 
Mr. Rue soon discovered that he 
owned one of a few outcroppings of 
deeply eroded limestone, called ‘‘caver- 
nous limestone,” in much demand for 
rock gardens. 

He sounded the rock garden require- 
ments and shortly was _ shipping 
his rock to Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Memphis and other cities in carload 
lots. A few weeks age he began to 
look farther afield. Now he is arrang- 
ing distribution in Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and other mid- 
western cities. 

This peculiar rock, through millions 
of years of weathering, contains deep 
holes and fissures and takes on phan- 
tastic forms. Moss grows on it and it 
has a gray color—like the rocks in old 
castle walls. Shapes are various and 
grotesque. The rock draws moisture 
from the ground. 

Black earth in the holes and fissures 
furnishes toe-hold for plants. It sells 
from $350 to $500 a car. 


Majestic Will Introduce 


Apartment Refrigerator 


Majestic Household Utilities Corpora- 
tion, refrigerator subsidiary of Grigs- 
by-Grunow Company, Chicago, radio 
manufacturer, will soon announce an 
apartment house size refrigerator—its 
third and smallest unit, with a storage 
capacity of four cubic feet. 

Sales representatives of the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company, from various parts 
of the United States and Canada, met 
at Chicago recently, where it was said 
that Majestic sold 40 per cent of all 
“big set” radios marketed in 1930. 
Reports of a merger of Grigsby- 
Grunow with a large refrigerator 
manufacturing company were denied 
this week at the offices of the com- 


pany. 
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Deliver Bread and News 
While They’re “Hot” 


Late news and fresh bread are 
being delivered together to 
Hoosiers within 100 miles of 
Indianapolis, through consoli- 
dated motor truck delivery of 
the Indianapolis Star and the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 


Company. 
The Star maintains eighteen 
daily motor truck routes to 


points as far south as French 
Lick and as far north as Peru, 
which give these distant readers 
within five hours a newspaper 
printed at 1 a.m. Eight of the 
trucks carry bread hot from the 
A & P ovens at Indianapolis to 
stores at terminal and intermedi- 
ate points. 


Lamont “‘Encouraged”’ 
in Year-End Report 


“Considerable encouragement” _is 
found by Robert P. Lamont, Secretary 
of Commerce, in a statement of con- 
ditions and prospects this week, in the 
fact that “‘consumer buying has held 
up to relatively stable levels. 

“Sales of department and other retail 
stores for the year have fallen only 7 
to 10 per cent below the large volume 
of 1929,” the Secretary said. “About 
half of this decline in dollar volume 
is attributable to the lower price levels 
for retail goods.” 

Although “it is impossible to forecast 
what temporary ups and downs may 
occur,” Mr. Lamont pointed out, ‘the 
nature of the economic development 
of the United States is such that one 
may confidently predict for the long 
run a continuance of prosperity and 
progress.” 


Flexlume Sells Nationally 


A news item in the December 13 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, under the caption 
“Now Barber Poles Get Neon Stripes,” 
mentioned that the Claude Neon Electrical 
Products Corporation, Ltd., “is the only 
Neon concern which has national distribu- 
tion of its products.” The Flexlume Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, writes to say that this 
statement was inaccurate. Flexlume has 
distribution through controlled and licensee 
factories in the United States and through 
a controlled factory in Toronto, with a total 
of more than 1,000 service connections 
throughout this country. 


Aid Negro Business League 


Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, manufacturer of Lux and 
Rinso, and the Anheuser-Busch Company, 
St. Louis, yeast and bottled drinks, have 
become sustaining members of the National 
Negro Business League, New York. 


PABST CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Pabst-ett 
and other cheese products, to Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Chicago of- 
fice. 


CHAMBERLAIN METAL WEATHER STRIP 
CoMPANY, Detroit, metal weather strips, 
In-Dor-Seals, window and door calking 
screens, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Detroit 
office. 


VicTORY FERTILIZER CORPORATION, Bos- 
ton, Victory plant food, to Louis H. 
Frohman Advertising Agency, New York. 
Newspapers throughout New England and 
local radio stations. 


SYLVANIA PRODUCTS COMPANY, Emporium, 
Pennsylvania, Sylvania radio tubes and in- 
candescent lamps, to Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc., New York City. 


EMPIRE STEEL CORPORATION, Mansfield, 
Ohio, ““Wabik’”’ sheets for porcelain enamel- 
ing, to Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chicago. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York and Phila- 
delphia, department store—including direc- 
tion of advertising for Silver King Golf 
Ball—to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New 
York City. 


Hore: St. GeorGr, Brooklyn, New York; 
WEKSLER THERMOMETER COMPANY; 
SToP-FirE, INc., both of New York; 
DaAviD FRANKLIN COMPANY, Maplewood, 
New Jersey, Jewel and Everclean bathroom 
fixtures; and DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT 
CoMPANY, Garwood, New Jersey, metal 
specialties, to Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter, 
Inc., New York City. 


DRAPER MAYNARD COMPANY, Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, sporting goods, to Badger 
& Browning, Inc., Boston. 


HARTZELL PROPELLER FAN COMPANY, 
Piqua, Ohio, to William J. Grover Com- 
pany, Lima, Ohio. 


I. MILLER & SONS, INC., New York City, 
shoes, to Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc., 
there. 


W. A. TAYLoR & CoMPANY, New York 
City, importers of Martini & Rossi Ver- 
mouth and other beverages and food deli- 
cacies, to Cutajar & Provost, Inc., there. 


BEACON MILLING COMPANY, Cayuga, New 
York, stock and poultry feeds, to Barlow, 
Feeley & Richmond, Inc. (formerly Z. L. 
Potter Company), Syracuse. 

CHARLES P, COCHRANE COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, rugs and carpets, to Martin-Pilling- 
Shaw, Inc., there. 


SHOWERS BROTHERS COMPANY, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, furniture, to Homer McKee 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis. Magazines, 
trade papers and direct mail. 


Washerless Valve Company, San Francisco, 
is distributing throughout the United 
States a newly invented monel and brass 
valve requiring no washers. 
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On your lef’, ladees an’ gennlemen, you have 


PAUL GALLICO 


—successful sports (amateur) promot- 
er, popular columnist. (professional), 
and in his spare time sports editor (The 
News). Altogether, Mr. Gallico is the 
best known sports writer in New York, 
whether you know him or not. In 
addition, in the interests of science and 
the spread of knowledge, he occasion- 
ally contributes elementary articles on 
sports subjects to journals like Vanity 
Fair—but these latter efforts are not 
intended for his regular customers. 
Paul is large, leisurely, and literate 


“ —a combination of luxurious qualities 


which New Yorkers seem to admire 
very much. His column in The News 
is his loudspeaker, and several hun- 
dred thousand people read him daily. 
Ae was the first sports editor in the 
country to propose the Army-Navy 
game for charity, and went to Wash- 
ington and discussed the topic with 
the President. But the scope of his 
influence is best measured by the ama- 
teur sports promotions he has organ- 
ized and fostered. The Golden Gloves, 
the Silver Skates, and swimming and 
golf tournaments draw record and 
capacity crowds beyond anything of 
similar nature staged in New York. 


Ar THis timeoftheyear, Gallicobrings 
to light his now famous 98% Wrong 
Club—a group of staff writers whose 
predictions as to football results were 
at one time so erroneous that the cus- 
tomers were invited to better them. 
And they did, in large crowds. 

On Monday, in the football season, 
a list of fifteen contests scheduled for 
the coming Saturday is printed. Read- 


ers predict the scores. A pair of box 
seats for the big game the Saturday fol- 
lowing is the usual prize, although out- 
of-town trips are sometimes offered. 
So popular have these predictions be- 
come that—well, look at the record: 


1928—154,621 entries were 


received 

1929—356,218 suggestions arrived; 
and in 

1930—661,435 predictions 
poured in! 


These readers who try to outguess 
the 98% Wrong Club are for the most 
part men—and men interested in foot- 
ball. The colleges, Wall Street, Park 
Avenue as well as the public schools 
contribute large quotas of contestants. 
Nobody can tell how many readers ac- 
tually participate—but this fact stands 
out: No other paper in the country has 
evidence of interesting so many men! 


So1F you have anything to sell to men 
in New York, The News is a made-to- 
order medium for you. Regardless of 
what kind of male audience you want, 
The News has plenty of it. It opens 
every stratum of the man market! 

A paper which can interest hundreds 
of thousands in football, can interest 
them in your business— if your busi- 
ness is interesting enough. And in ad- 
dition, the small page gives your adver- 
tising more visibility, gets it to more 
eyes and minds! And the low milline 
cost makes News space an advertising 
buy by any standard! Take steps now to 
get more business through The News! 


THE a NEWS 


ew York’s Picture Newspaper 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Kohl Building, San Francisco 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 


JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN 


MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 


JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


characteristics of the 1930 reviews and 1931 
forecasts are their frankness and confidence. Few 
competent observers make any attempt to belittle the 
seriousness of the troubles attending the year that has 
passed. As nearly unanimous are those who look without 
anxiety into the year that is to come. They have estimated 
the damage that has been done, reckoned the cost, are 
convinced that the essential business structure remains 
solid and believe that the time is not distant when the 
dawn of a brighter day will break for an expectant world, 
of which America is an integral part. . . . The temper 
is sober and resolute. The Micawber waiting-for-some- 
thing-to-turn-up attitude has given way to sensible realiza- 
tion that we are the architects of our own destiny; that 
hard, intelligent work alone will bring about a better 
order of affairs. For optimism on general principles we 
have substituted understanding of general principles and 
now know that they cannot be violated with impunity. 
. In the fiscal year which ended on June 30 we were 
still struggling with what remained of a childlike faith 
in a mew sort of business wizardry. We had tasted the 
fruits of an amazing affluence. We had forgotten that 
man must earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. In 
spite of a sharp reverse, we clung to the delusion of an 
Elysium into which we had entered after the death among 
us of ideas which had hampered the older races. Slowly, 
as the disastrous year unfolded its long tale of grief, we 
began to awaken to a sense of things as they are. We 
are facing them now calmly and dispassionately, able to 
appraise their meaning and to make our plans accord- 
ingly. We enter the new year with wide open eyes, un- 
afraid of what they are to see. 
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\ YEAR OF CLEAR VISION: The outstanding 


have recently bracketed insufficient advertising 
with underconsumption as factors in the picture of 
Their idea is that if the 


suspended trade animation. 
public would forget its fears and buy freely, supplies of 
goods now on hand would soon be exhausted, the wheels 
of industry would hum once more in response to the 
need of replenished stocks and everybody would prosper 
Torpid movement of consumption is 
ascribed in part to the lack of strong appeal to the imagina- 


in consequence. 


tion and desire of the people. This is by no means a 
general failing. On the contrary, most of the strong 
concerns with ample resources have gone on with their 
advertising programs, undeterred by the apathy or feeble- 
mess appearing in many quarters. They believe that, while 


there may be little to show for their efforts as far as 
dollar receipts are concerned, their relative positions are 
being strengthened, a fact which will be apparent in a 
substantial way as soon as the tide of prosperity changes 
to the flood. . . . The argument for sustained advertising 
is sound. It is supported by the records covering periods 
of depression in the last quarter of a century or more 
as well as by the dictates of common sense unperturbed 
by counsels of timidity. . . . Less can be said in favor 
of the argument for more liberal buying of goods. Un- 
doubtedly many people are holding back unnecessarily to 
their own detriment and to the injury of the common 
good. But in most ordinary lines consumption measured 
by quantity has not gone off very seriously. Producers 
and distributors are inclined to misconstrue sales records 
expressed in dollar volume. It is the rising value of the 
dollar more than continence in buying that promotes talk 
of underconsumption. 


= = 


IGHT FOR BUSINESS: Pursuing its policy of 
[eine what it can to provide information of prac- 

tical value to business, the Department of Com- 
merce has undertaken a study of the retail drug business 
in St. Louis. More than thirty trade associations will 
cooperate in what is said to be the most comprehensive 
investigation of retailing ever attempted. . . . It is com- 
monly said that retailing is fast becoming a science, but 
unfortunately, for every retailer who has mastered the 
science there are still many who lack either the experience 
or ability to practice it with success. The object of the 
inquiry is to point out unnecessary wastes and missed 
opportunities for increasing profits. It is hoped that in 
this way retailers as a body will be benefited. But a 
broader objective is in view. More and more, industry 
is coming to realize that on the retailer all business activity 
depends, since, if the contact with the ultimate consumer 
is not right, everything that the manufacturer and whole- 
saler does is likely to go wrong. . . . The findings of the 
grocery survey in Louisville and of restaurant business in 
Kansas City disclosed how great is the need of improve- 
ment. In the former case it was learned that among 
1,000 independent grocers more than a third gave up every 
year. In the latter the statistics showed that more than 
half the eating-places in Kansas City changed hands or 
went out of business in a year, causing losses to supply 
houses and jobbers of half a million dollars or more. 
Obviously such a state of affairs is remediable, and it is 
the confident belief of the department that data can be 
secured which will solve the problem. 
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November Newspaper Lineage in Eighty-nine Cities 


All of the eighty-nine cities listed 
below showed losses in newspaper ad- 
vertising lineage for November, as 
compared with the same month of last 
year. Seventeen of the 239 news- 
papers listed show gains in Novem- 
ber, the remaining 222 showing losses. 
The total lineage carried in these 
papers for November, 1930, was 199,- 
872,865, as compared with 242,279,- 
681 for November, 1929, or a loss of 
42,406,816 lines, 17.5 per cent. The 
compilation was made from figures 
gathered by this magazine, the statis- 
tical department of the New York 
Evening Post and the Advertising Rec- 
ord Company. 


Per Cent 
1930 1929 _ of Loss 
RMN 2 oh 'p ards wes 2,123,238 3,262,418 34.9 
fe eee 2,382,306 2,618,995 9. 
Allentown ....... 1,608,432 1,954,792 17.7 
pO er ee 875,994 1,105,559 20.5 
yer 2,503,550 2,949,492 15.1 
fT | ee 686,066 847,980 19. 
Baltimore .....+.. 3,944,654 4,745,478 16.9 
Birmingham ..... 2,108,848 2,704,906 22. 
POOR Sa dee suas 5,089,057 6,079,724 16.3 
Bridgeport ....... 2,057,300 2,483,411 17.1 
IR i oie'o ee ticcnce 2,746,476 3,757,797 29.1 
Charlotte sickens 1,607,795 1,694,777 5.1 
Chattanooga ..... 1,114,120 1,406,843 5.1 
a 2S ree 6,479,859 7,511,934 13.7 
CWCIGAA 22.0505 3,266,466 3,722,344 12.2 
Cleveland «06. .+ 3,126,913 4,078,532 23. 
Columbus ........ 2,631,586 3,376,363 22. 
[0 ere 3,320,471 3,786,695 12. 
POON ccciticees se 2,410,198 3,238,522 25.1 
[3 ee 1,880,922 2,186,101 14.4 
Des Moines ...... 1,568,767 1,866,570 15.8 
ROI ace ern cs 4,146,030 5,815,530 28.7 
Elizabeth 2.4... 876,610 1,146,376 23.3 
ere 1,520,680 1,563,506 et 
Fort Wayne ...... 1,705,275 2,029,475 15.9 
Fort Worth ...... 1,727,852 2,168,922 20.3 
Greensboro, N. C. 820,778 1,109,707 26. 
Co ae 2,231,148 2,751,208 28.9 
Hollywood ....... 815,177 904,878 9.9 
eee 2,915,276 3,448,802 15.4 
Indianapolis ..... 2,538,360 3,336,378 23.9 
WMEREOG 6 ose exci vs 925,702 1,236,493 25.2 
|) 410,354 539,364 24. 
jersey City ou... 535,296 652,626 17.9 
NE ya Shwe deo 901,292 1,004,458 10.2 
Kalamazoo ...... 867,710 1,085,686 20. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 2,831,271 3,537,064 23.6 
Knoxville ....... 1,249,514 1,451,810 13.9 
Oe 519,481 649,013 19.9 
LS eer 857,659 1,179,144 27.2 
Long Beach ...... 1,547,777 1,647,646 6.6 
Los Angeles ..... 5,311,278 6,505,268 18.3 
Louisville ........ 2,718,233 3,128,227 13. 
Memphis ERK Oe 2,200,842 2,796,122 24.3 
Se ie 1,344,609 1,396,150 3.7 
Milwaukee wien oe 2,373,258 3,412,340 30.4 
Minneapolis ..... 2,832,956 3,387,771 19.3 
Nashville ........ 1,309,903 1,715,653 23. 
New Bedford .... 820,646 1,099,257 27.6 
New Orleans 3,463,955 3,864,744 10.3 
New York 60060 14,288,778 16,564,938 13.7 
Newark ......... 1,509,862 1,740,363 13.2 
Norfolk: o.cicicses 1,735,048 1,992,676 12.9 
oT eee 2,017,414 2,471,728 18.3 
Oklahoma City 2,110,332 2,540,440 16.9 
” er 1,765,880 1,848,889 4.4 
Pasadena ........ 1,414,939 1,424,187 6.4 
RRCEISOR a. 0:0 se x's 1,431,902 1,912,356 25.1 
Philadelphia idea 6,269,533 7,002,465 10.4 
hoenix SR Re ae 1,176,541 1,669,643 25.9 
Pittsburgh aaerecstee 3,959,208 4,476,854 11.5 
Portland, Ore. 2,610,846 3,081,344 14.9 
Providence ...... 2,370,490 2,963,751 20.0 
Richmond ....... 1,749,048 2,077,544 15.7 
Rochester ........ 2,969,362 3,773,356 21.4 
St. Joseph ....... 817,740 1,073,166 23.8 
Bo ae 3,342,440 4,243,420 21.2 
ee 2,258,858 2,789,654 19.2 
Sale Lake City 1,842,246 2,067,198 10.8 
San Antonio ..... 2,552,885 3,133,393 18.2 
an Francisco 3,800,275 4,502,784 15.6 
OM oe ecccees 1,756,748 2,108,393 16.6 
SL ee ae 2,681,619 3,122,470 14.1 
South Bend ...... 1,429,932 1,964,501 27.2 
Spokane ......... 1,447,475 1,980,869 26.9 
Springfield, Til. 1,303,336 1,639,346 20.5 
Prinefield, Mass.. 1,321,222 1,739,276 24.4 
Tacoma ......... 1,674,260 2,001,568 16.3 
ER Bie ales eiscanece 1,006,026 1,187,578 15.2 


NONNG:. x ssisncnes 2,022,135 2,361,997 14.4 CLEVELAND 
"TOON. occa ceive 1,208,621 1,237,796 2.3 1930 1929 Change 
gf) eee 852,086 1,007,718 15.4 Plain Dealer ... 1,246,612 1,478,337 —231,725 
WONG .cvaucosnceds 1,939,899 2,349,820 17.8 News-Leader 743,401 1,072,968 —329,567 
Uhlee: ndectccexds 1,450,400 1,621,802 10.5 SPIES... ciesens 1,136,900 1,527,227 —390,327 
Washington ...... 4,338,022 4,687,492 7.4 
Wheeling ....... 1,227,247 1,557,550 21.2 Nat -ccccces 3,126,913 4,078,532 —951,619 
Wilkes-Barre ..... 2,509,654 2,746,828 8.6 COLUMBUS 
Worcester ....... 1,993,748 2,504,030 20.3 Dispatch ...... 1,400,595 1,772,020 —371,425 
Youngstown ..... 1,864,858 2,120,273 12.4 Journal ........ 448,114 523,882 — 75,768 
*Citizen ......- 782,877 1,080,461 —297,584 
Total ..........242,279,681 199,872,865 17.5 
. Totals - 2,631,586 3,376,363 —744,777 
57-7) wae 1929 Change DALLAS ieee 
*Times-Press 752,238 1,248,405 —496,167 News ......... 999.590 1.223.967 — 328.68 
: : - - *Journal ...... 539,829 531,681 + 8,148 
Sun. Times .... 182,777 257,936 75,159 Ti Titel sah pot 6 64 
*Beacon-Journal 1,188,223 1,756,077 —567,854 Se ee eee ae 
EPO 466s. 427,333 492,447 — 65,114 
5 rs 9 — 
TO evans 2,129,290 D208 AIS “8 LOT AS Totals ....... 3,320,471 3,786,695 —466,224 
me 7" ALBANY DAYTON 
Knickerb’k’r Press 804,772 872,466 — 67,694 News ......... 1,159,284 1,559,474 —400,190 
*Evening News. 759,253 884,903 —125,650 *Herald ....... 800,590 1,098,328 —297,738 
Times-Union 818,281 861,626 — 43,345 Journal ........ 450,324 580,720 —130,396 
Totals ...... 2,382,306 2,618,995 —236,689 eee 2,410,198 3,238,522 —828,324 
ALLENTOWN, PA. DENVER 
Morn. Call .... 931,952 1,154,482 —222,530 eee 583,112 688,586 —105,474 
*Chron. & News 676,480 800,310 —123,830 Gis wxsncaiee as 1,297,810 1,497,515 —199,705 
Nécales 85x. 1,608,432 1,954,792 —346,360 Totdle *se2c55: 1,880,922 2,186,101 —305,179 
(No figures available for Allentown Leader) eis — a ‘ 7 
ALTOONA, PA. egister eadeead 7¢ 1, 19 817,453 — 7 ,03 
*Mirror ....... 875,994 1,105,559 —229,565 *Tribune ...... 827,348 1,049,117 —221,769 
Journal Sb ee Taaaia 1 tnan —308,952 Totals eeccces 1,568,767 1,866,570 —297,803 
Constitution 890,974 1,000,482 —109,508 os DETROIT ‘ 
Georg’n & Amer. 544,152 571,634 — 27,482 News ...---.+. 2,050,762 2,867,928 —817,166 
Pinas «2. 30308 10000 —e 
Fete. 6s ss%sis 2,503,550 2,949,492 —445,942 + ag a ao lye ol tg 
AURORA, ILL. Daily (tab.) 239,750 228,508 + 11,242 
Beacon-News 686,066 847,980 —161,914 Totals ....... 4,146,030 5,815,530 —1,669,500 
BALTIMORE ELIZABETH, N. J. 
eee 1,314,616 1,372,954 — 58,338 *Journal .....% 876,610 1,146,376 —269,766 
*Eve. Sun ..... 1,508,701 1,769,140 —260,439 EL PASO 
American ...... 185,760 213,523 — 27,763 SPGst 6. esses 475,930 529,634 — 53,704 
News .ccccccs 647,021 971,520 —324,499 THOCRS 3 éoxcacas 575,512 429,632 +145,880 
se) ASRS 288,556 418,341 —129,785 *Herald ....... 469,238 604,240 —135,002 
Rodale csee2ke 3,944,654 4,745,478 —800,824 | ne 1,520,680 1,563,506 — 42,826 
BIRMINGHAM FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Age-Herald 539,574 707,308 —167,734 * News-Sentinel 910,504 1,124,317 —213,813 
eres 1,123,850 1,471,568 —347,718  Jourmal-Gazette . 794,771 905,158 —110,387 
ee 445,424 526,030 — 80,606 
Totals ....... 1,705,275 2,029,475 —324,200 
<a — 2,108, 704,906 — FORT WORTH 
Toots enol 704,906 —396,058 Star-Telegram 831,124 973,182 —142,058 
STO? be 
Hersld-Trev. ... 1391409 1.60006 —2021 op ee aes ete 
Globe yacacros 1,289,832 1,496,363 206,331 Oras a . : 
AS aera rcees 1,075,638 1,377,602 —301,9 (ee 1,727,852 2,168,922 —441,070: 
Pim volgen - 195,102 173,555 + 21,547 mntae GREENSBORO, N. C. . 
Sunday Adv. . 604,980 721,714 —116,734 SRelord.) somaoL Sao aan ane 
*Transcript 532,050 700,804 —168,754 2. ° ° #°**"*** maa a a : = 
> a 99: 
Totals ....... 5,089,057 6,079,724 —990,667 Lscsaeuaiiipaea — rr CC 
BRIDGEPORT Courant ....... 905,890 1,090,009 —184,119 
*Telegram ..... 671,702 860,254 —188,552 TIMES so icass 1,325,258 1,661,199 —335,941 
J) a 645,528 857,582 —212,054 
eS eee 102,569 117,514 — 14,945 Totals . 2,231,148 2,751,208 —520,060 
*Times-Star .... 546,459 566,502 — 20,043 HOLLYWOOD 
Sun. Herald .... 91,042 81,559 + 9,483 ‘Chien ....... 396,309 472,095 — 75,686 
*News ........ 418,868 432,783 — 13,915 
Fotals) ..4cc.. 2,057,300 2,483,411 —426,111 = 
BUFFALO WONMEE Pr icawe ces 815,177 904,878 — 89,701 
Courier-Expr. ... 864,087 935,592 — 71,505 : HOUSTON 
ee ha 687,746 1,347,355 —659,609 Chronicle owas 1,248,688 1,479,268 —230,580 
*News ........ 1,194,643 1,474,850 —280,207 Post-Dispatch . 1,128,302 1,252,748 —124,446 
i ). , 538,286 716,786 —178,50@ 
Totals <. v2: 2,746,476 3,757,797 —1,011,321 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Torals ..+ 2,915,276 3,448,802 —533,526 
Wawa co 02.605. 722,119 774,435 — 52,316 INDIANAPOLIS 
Observer ....... 885,676 920,342 — 34,666 *News ....... 1,120,392 1,578,642 —458,250 
EEN 975,918 1,088,679 —112,761 
Tétals cesses 1,607,795 1,694,777 — 86,982 *Times ....... 442,050 669,057 —227,007 
CHATTANOOGA 
*News ore se 525,103 694,561 —169,458 Torals . 2,538,360 3,336,378 —798,018 
(| RRR 589,017 712,282 —123,265 ‘a _. JACKSON, MICH. 
Citizen Patriot .. 715,395 1,030,233 —314,838 
ee 1,114,120 1,406,843 —292,723 *Tribune ...... 210,307 = 206,260 + 4,047 
CHICAGO 
* Daily News . 1,314,912 1,751,994 —437,082 i nee 925,702 1,236,493 —310,791 
Tribune ....... 2,101,899 2,571,639 —469,740 JANESVILLE, WIS. 
Herald-Exam. 911,427 1,115,232 —203,805 *Gazete ...... 410,354 — 539,364 —129,010 
1, 864,759 438,255 +426,504 JERSEY CITY 
*American ..... 970,794 1,216,500 —245,706 *Jersey Journal. 535,296 652,626 —117,330 
*Times ....... 316,068 418,314 —102,246 JOLIET, ILL. 
Herald-News 901.292 1,004,458 —103,166 
1. el 6,479,859 7,511,934 —1,032,075 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
CINCINNATI Gazette ........ 867,710 1,085,686 —217,976 
NE oo evn sacs 747,222 928,886 —181,664 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
*Times-Star .... 1,102,724 1,333,514 —230.790 Tournal-Post - 534,455 684,622 —150.167 
Enquirer ....... 1,191,106 1,175,398 + 15,708 Star (E.&S.) .. 1.418.616 1.807.349 —388.733 
Tribune ........ 225,414 284,546 — 59,132 *Star (Morn.).. 878,200 1,045,093 —166.893 
RORMS vss conde 3,266,466 3,722,344 —455,878 Totals ....... 2,831,271 3,537,064 —705,793 
TL ET EG palit a a a a a A ar A =.. ow - ae a 
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SEATTLE 
mse 1909 Change 9930 1929 Change 1930 1929 Change 
Journal ....... 576,730 710,594 —133,864 World-Herald 1,148,364 gee = Fe gia on ME hy ‘ “ pega aoe ae 
News-Sentinel 672,784 741,216 — 68,432 Bee-News ..... 617,516 97, ’ — 529°406 616,644 — 87'238 
Totals 1,249,514 1,451,810 —202,296 Totals . 1,765,880 1,848,889 — 83,009 ‘tsk eae Ace eerie 
{CASTE > PASADENA : ieee. 
ae - iain * Post "392,168 512,075 + 40,093 SOUTH BEND | as ool 
ntellig.-Journa : BE OSE ase eee ee 225 , a : Sede ee 728,253 ' = : 
& New Era... 519,481 649,013 —129,532*Star-News ee | 6 ee ee ee 
LANSING, MICH. cet oak iad ae 8 
*State Journal .. 857,659 1,179,144 —321,485 eagles pins. ie Totals ...... . 1,429,932 1,964,501 —534,569 
(No figures available for Capital News) PATERSON oo SPOKANE 
LONG Tred) 1.141.231 —163,422 Morning Call .. 662,471 976,052 313,581 esman Rey, 481,861 614,925 —133,064 
ee 56 968 06415 + 63'553 Evening News .. 769,431 936,304 —106,873 *Chronicle 679,037 951,610 —272,573 
a8 69,968 6, $3,553 ae ? 
anhiinian eee ee Torls .. 60005 1,431,902 1,912,356 —480,454 “Press ........ 206,577 414,334 —127,15; 
pee see japui riggailaa as PHILADELPHIA Totals ....... 1,447,475 _ 1,980,869 —533,384 
LOS ANGELES Inguiter? . cesenie 1,457,080 1,564,130 —107,050 SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
TRIES. Aisvawaak 1,538,082 1,829,478 —291,396 MRC BT © oxccecsaeusve 881,035 735,578 +145,457 State Journal 593,662 763,030 —169,368 
Examiner ...... 1,445,010 1,738,016 —293,006 Ledger ........ 887,352 1,078,688 —191,336 State Register 709,674 876,316 —166,642 
*Express .....0- 541,044 775,754 —234,710 “Eve, Ledger 893,614 1,098,888 —205,274 ih recap 
Siterald. ..cs.0s 1,166,648 1,419,138 —252,490 *Bulletin ...... 1,617,247 1,901,211 —283,964 btals: ccc wt 1,303,336 1,639,346 —336,010 
*Record 315,994 401,758 — 85,764 *News ....5.. 533,205 623,970 — 90,765 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
News (tab.) 304,500 341,124 — 36,624 : Rep. News-Union 1,321,222 °1,739,276 —418,054 
BOUNS: occcscae 6,269,533 7,002,465 —732,932 TACOMA 
Tors: s.cdaes 5,311,278 6,505,268 —1,193,990 caine dele... 530.246 630,644 —100,398 
LOUISVILLE Arizona Republic 858,100 1,112,295 —254,195 *News Tribune. 695,671 845,607 —149,936 
Courier-Jour. ... 1,288,625 1,265,615 + gon “Gazette ...... 318,441 557,348 —238,907 IMCS visi s's 448,343 525,317 — 76,974 
-Post 625,928 853,383 —227, 
ial 803,680 1,009,229 —205,549 oe 1,176,541 1,669,643 —493,102 Totals » ee a 
: : - PITTSBURGH : a r ie sek cs. Sa 
TOWNS. <5:00505 2,718,233 3,128,227 —409,994 ie 1,863,138 2,180,657 —317,519 a rome rane ping on ee 
MEMPHIS Sun-Telegraph .. 1,338,830 1,427,063 — 88,233 OOO. , ’ 
Com'cial Appeal. 1,076,438 1,292,102 —215,754 * Post-Gazette 757,240 869,134 —111,894 Totals Leegaas 3.003.596 e012 
*Eve. Appeal 575,547 TOLRNG ABP ID r ee) e eeeee |  ANCIRIB TS hie Care — ,187, : 
* Press-Scimitar 548,947 741,174 —192,227 morals. -... ccs _ 3,959,208 4,476,854 —517,646 a 567,555 676,360 —108,805 
(Sun-Telegraph tigures do not include American *Blade 1.) 9297645 1,1175653 —190°008 
Totals ....... 2,200,842 2,796,122 —595,280 Weekly lineage) : 526,935 567,984 — 41,049 
MIAMI PORTLAND, ORE. 
Herald ........ 814,772 837,760 — 22,988 Oregonian ..... 900,774 1,032,570 —131,796 en ee 2,022,135 2,361,997 —339,862 
News ..---++05 529,837 958,390 — 28,553 Journal . 22... 842,674 972,594 —129,920 TOPEKA 
*Telegram ere 491,260 632,142 —140,882 Daily Capital 759,066 770,378 — 11,312 
Totals ....++- 1,344,609 1,396,150 — 51,541 as eee 376,138 444,038 — 67,900 State Journal.. 449,555 467.418 — 17.863 
MILWAUKEE 
Foutnal. . <sass% . 1 400,405 1,820,808 —420,405 TOCGIS) 4046.08% 2,610,846 3,081,344 —460,498 Fatale cekciwc 1,208,621 1,237,796 — 29,175 
Sentine) ....... 247,432 537,345 —289,913 PROVIDENCE TRENTON 
* Leader 177,817 199,653 — _ 21,830 Journal ....++0. 831,027 886,048 — 55,021 6 ae 718,157 866,318 —148,161 
*Wis. News 547,606 854,534 —306,928 “Bulletin ...... 1,125,004 1,405,860 —280,856 Sun. Times-Adv. 133,929 141,400 — 7.471 
THDURE 5 50:00:85: Seiainaree 260,704 —260,704 *State Gazette.. Combined with above papers 
Toral - 2,373,258 3,412,340 —1,039,082 lows. Tis 90,31 385,632 4,681 = 
sii MINNEAPOLIS ach i. — + OCAIS) croc eniee 852,086 1,007,718 —155,632 
Tribune eee 1,142,064 1,388,707 —246,643 Tribune eae 24,146 25,507 es 1,361 ; TULSA 
PON. 6 ccna 1,084,934 1,306,720 —221,786 Rebun ksce 925,630 1,134,965 —209,335 
NE. -s.cesacans 605,958 692,344 — 86,386 Totals ....... 2,370,490 2,963,751 —593,261 Se 1,014,269 1,214,855 —200,586 
. Tri abs by N December 1929) 
Totals pee. nam rTs anaes «Senne eerie Ss a 1,939,899 2,349,820 409,921 
: NASHVILLE ae i mus eas UTICA 
Tennessean 639,225 | 858,707 —219,482 _ *News-Leader ose'408 968 O44 alasag - Observer-Disp. 929,698 1,000,258 — 70,566 
Banner ......... 670,678 856,946 —186,268 Times-Disp. .... ’ : : Ree 520,702 621,544 —100,842 
Totals ....... 1,309,903. 1,715,653 —405,750 Totals ...+-45 LPO RES ADFT Ik — Sea ee 1,450,400 1,621,802 —171,402 
NEW BEDFORD ROCHESTER, N. Y. WASHINGTON 
ere 451,954 582,486 —130,532 Journal-Amer. 853,104 1,102,045 —248,941 Shae. carina aaes 2,204,576 2,400,904 —196,328 
*Standard ..... 300,143 434,454 —134,311 *‘Limes-Union .. 1,007,985 1,333,391 —325,406 PSG teste cstdcrs 681,770 759,824 — 78,054 
Sun. Standard .. 68,549 82,317 — 13,768 Dem. & Chron.. 1,108,273 1,337,920 —229,647 *Eve. Times ... 636,052 752,305 —116,253 
aps : : jc ce | ie nee 576,489 548,124 + 28,365 
FORRIS. ks sens 820,646 1,099,257 —278,611 PGES: iacccan 2,969,362 3,773,356 —803,994 *Eve, News be 239,135 226,335 + 12,800 
NEW ORLEANS ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Times-Picay. . 1,522,028 1,620,470 — 98,442 * News-Press . ert eré 700,280 —185,038 TOUS esccces 4,338,022 4,687,492 —349,470 
Item Gears 796,997 914,277 —117,280 gga 302498 372.886 — 70388 WHEELING 
Seats akcvctenee 608,112 = 729,320 —121,208 : , g * Intelligencer 467,087 608,625 —141,538 
*Tribune ...... 536,818 600,677 — 63,859 en re 817,740 1,073,166 —255,426 News ........ 760,160 948.925 —188-765 
ST. LOUIS 
Totals .....+. 3,463,955 3,864,744 —400,789 one iP - Totals ....... 1,227,247 1,557,550 —330,303 
oe NEW YORK Post-Pispatch ... 1,644,440 2,025,520 —381,080 Mg 
‘ —321,421 Globe-Democ. 912,900 1,189,500 —276,600 7 ES. cima 
ae 2 og ped 2,324,612 2,646,033 —321, Gl eg lap A ged Leader ....... 982,226 1,064,266 — 82,040 
Herald- Tribune ° 1,463,338 1,737,976 —247,638 ‘Star ee a ray 0 406800 —134/100 *Record ae ee 1,033,228 1,153,656 —120,428 
World Pet | 800,392 1,050,932 ig BMMICS: Sicelisna ely lest 0 ’ ’ *News Mr 494,200 528,906 eee 34,706 
/ hk Gentes 1,012,321 1,071,029 — 58, aPC : pr 
“nage ag 1'387,092 1.284.455 -+102,637 MOGs: 405%ea'e%e 3,342,440 4,243,420 —900,980 a 2,509,654 2,746,828 —237,174 
Mirror (tab.) 254,241 272,605 — 18,364 ST. PAUL , WORCESTER 
ROA op bib 5 0 1,381,408 1,653,073 —271,665 * Dispatch eoeee 789,628 981,694 —192,066 Telegram J chet 865,274 1,083,814 —218,540 
*Journal .. 1,326,609 1,473,751 —147,142 Pioneer ........ 858,942 1,030,232 —171,290 Cama ..... 663,681  °865.823 —202,142 
*Eve World. 782,376 Abe =a News ee a et 610,288 777,728 —167,440 Post alder oe an 464,793 554,393 calaites 89,600 
RE ccnp wien 350,633 534,880 —184, - 
ecceapbic (tab.). 269,479 391,962 —-132,483 Totals . 2,258,858 2,789,654 —530,796 re 1,993,748 2,504,030 —510,282 
*Telegram ..... 509,745 474,088 + _ 35,657 SALT LAKE CITY Res YOUNGSTOWN 
Brooklyn Eagle. 1,277,267 1,480,966 —203,699 tribune 1.02... 1,025,290 1,026,088 — 798 Vindicator ..... 1,046,563 1,181,981 —135,418 
a Se wat Telegram |... "414,134 514,430 —100,296 *Telegram ..... 818,295 "938,292 —119,997 
lyn Times. 437,144 = 500,683 — 63, * Des Jews . 402,822 526,680 —123,858 
Brom H. News 473,024 551,057 — 78,033 nismamamentt Totals ....... 1,864,858 2,120,273 —255,415 
Mile cccaeus 1,842,246 2,067,198 —224,952 a 
a 14,288,778 16,564,938 —2,276,160 Tonle ae * No Sunday edition. 
oro Ex "816,797 1,026,213. —209,416 anne 
*Evening News. 1,509,862 _ 1,740,363, —230,501 glee a a ; 
hie oiher Spe eae Sere) *News .1...... "7244088 ‘948,349 —224:261 | Combine Hotel Papers 
*Ledger-Dispatch 809,760 1,040,676 —230,916 Totals 2,552,885 3,133,393 570,508 National Hotel Review, recently purchased 
hieaceamaaceibaat ee tan ae SAN FRANCISCO by Ahrens Publishing Company, New York, 
2,676 —257,628 Chronicle ...... 01,333 1,029,794 —128,461 has been combined with the Hote] World, 
AORAIS  ciccias . 1,735,048 1,992,67 257, ’ 1.409024 1°576313 —167,289 I ; ; i 
Hog 272,72 pea Dulleda’. ’399'043.-1.012'208 —23s'9es. «under a policy which will confine the cir- 
Tabune ) gy ied ata Wes... sss, 710,875 883,869 —172,994 culation of the former paper to the east 
ie icin tt . and of the latter to the middlewest and 
Torals ....... 2,017,414 2,471,728 —454,314 Totals ...0.+. a” ae west. National Hotel Review will be known 
emery 1013, 306 — 87,640 Ti cussikes 942,872 1,104,481 —161,609 as Hotel Review, and beginning January 1, 
— $83,998 "895,076 —211,078 *Republican 485,135 584,220 — 99,085 it will be issued as a weekly twelve-page 
*Times ........ 683,998 895,076 —211,07 8 Apo Sigh 
®News ......- 500,668 632,058 —131,390 FSuN ..eeeeeeee 328,741 419,692 — 90, newspaper, the oy 0 ped being fol- 
he Hotel World. 
Torals . 2,110,332 2,540,440 —430,108 Morals wastes 1,756,748 2,108,393 —351,645 lowed by t 
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The Nation’s Station 
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The WLW transmitting plant as seen on entering the grounds 


WLW 
Speeds Up 


Distribution 
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The constant vigilance of trained technicians keeps 
the 50,000 Watt WLW on the air nineteen hours daily 
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THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI 
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Peabody Coal Co. 
Pittsburgh Coal Co 


Consolidation Coal Coe 


Phila. & Reading © & I.Co. 
Old Ben Coal Corporation 


Hillman Coal and Coke Co. 
Chgo. Wilmtn. & Franklin C.Co. 
Island Creek Coal Co. 
Youghiogeny & Ohio C.Co. 
Consolidated C.Co.s» of St.L. 
New River & Pocahontas C.Co. 
Hudson Coal Co. 

Lehigh & Wilkes Barre C.Co. 
Glen Alden 
Le 


MAN A G EM & OWN F 
Capacity Estimated Whaemmits 
Cars per Whammit in use 
day Requirements 
1810 160 
1550 80 
1065 55 25 
1005 52 
1005 52 7 
750 40 
691 37 
640 35 
630 35 
630 35 9 
585 32 


A list such as this will give a very fair idea of the proportion of the 
industry that you have covered. 


Where Are My Best Industrial 


Prospects? 


(Continued from page 24) 


Table III] Leading Industrial Markets 


Number of Value of 
Manufacturing Products 
Establishments (000 omitted ) 


New York . 27,062 $5,722,071 
ICARO cscs sss 9,955 3,478,754 
Philadelphia 5,860 1,861,502 
Detroit. ......6. 1,877 1,736,933 
Cleveland ..... 2.251 1,040,754 
St. DOwis. oc ccs 2,697 937,416 
Baltimore ..... 2,090 692,575 
Boston: «6.606% 2,702 618,692 
Los Angeles ... 2,961 610,166 
Buttalo.. ..<6645 1,361 649,302 
Milwaukee 1,817 627,416 
Pittsburgh ..... 1,354 508,529 
Newark << occd0 1,650 482,739 
San Francisco .. 2,092 429,728 
Cincinnati ..... 1,626 437,954 
Minneapolis 1,022 348,417 
Paterson ...... 1,120 207,470 
Toledo ....... 562 360,115 
Rochester ..... 915 368,111 
Indianapolis ... 771 345,815 
Omaha ........ 367 307,472 
Jersey City .... 582 270,842 
Louisville ..... 653 242,696 
Dayton .....:. 437 235,166 
Kansas City 850 222,136 
Richmond ..... 318 220,743 
Providence 764 214,617 
Worcester ..... 494 193,502 
Columbus, O. .. 505 169,068 
Je 625 160,331 
Oakland ....... 665 159,376 
Bridgeport .... 331 158,697 
Cambridge .... 367 155,477 
New Orleans ... 679 151,893 
Syracuse ...2<. 414 147,903 
Portland, Ore. .. 766 146,974 
Grand Rapids .. 430 135,354 
New Haven ... 424 124,034 
ReaGing: ...:..5.. 354 121,095 
Denver ....... 730 116,748 
Atlanta ...c6.5%. 428 115,830 
Hartford ...... 309 111,089 
Birmingham ... 321 109,037 
RN i ois oe 358 106,864 
Houston ...... 350 102,154 
a 479 98,009 


vetansao 


Island, Maine, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
South Dakota, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Utah, Montana, Vermont, 
Idaho, Delaware, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Wyoming and Nevada combined. 

How many firms are covering the 
cities as closely as they work the 
rural districts? 

Before you make another mailing 
list, make an inventory first for the 
relative importance of the prospects 
you will cover. 

Before you parcel out your terri- 
tories, inventory areas assigned in 
terms of possible accomplishment, 
rather than by travel-miles or lines on 
a map. 

Before you start to work a certain 
city, imventory your prospects, and 
take them in the order of their rela- 
tive importance. 

A limited list of really important 
prospects not only gives you bigger 
sales—it gives you an opportunity to 
measure and compare your sales per- 
formances. 


Can We Eliminate Cost 
of “Defensive” Selling 
(Continued from page 11) 


out of the manufacturing process and 
to affix to each a tag such as that illus- 
trated. 

It will be noted that under this plan 
the defensive angle of selling is auto- 
matically removed. The buyer of 
these traps has the significant state- 
ment from one of the largest and best- 
known independent laboratories that 
a laboratory engineer tests each assem- 
bled unit under operating conditions 


and approves the product before it 
leaves the plant, affixing the seal of 
the laboratory as indicated. 

This creates a situation for the sales. 
man where he has only to spend a 
minute indicating that the physical 
claims are verified to the satisfaction 
of any prospective buyer and then his 


time can be spent on the actual selling ; 


of the product as its use may solve 
the problem of the individual job. 


The same thought was carried into q 


literature and advertising. A photo- 


graph of a radiator trap with the cer- 3 


tificate of inspection attached was | 
illustrated in typical literature and ad- 7 
vertising where this theme was used | 
as a powerful force to develop interest | 
in the product through assurance of | 


claims. 
experiments of this nature which have 
been undertaken recently in an effort 
to reduce the high cost of defensive 
selling. There can be no doubt that 
the procedure is logical, and, more- 
over, it can be applied to a vast num- 
ber and variety of products. 

The day of the independent labora- 
tory as a factor in marketing machin- 
ery is just arriving. This is but one 
indication of the type of merchandis- 
ing thought which in the next era is 
certain to reduce the cost of selling 


This is but one of several 7 


‘ 
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by spending the sales cost dollar in | 


a more sensible manner than has been 
the average of the past, 


Guns Instead of Pop-guns 


There seems to be little doubt that | 


in the development of our marketing 
machinery we have overmanned it and 
too often put pop-guns in the hands 
of the salesmen at the front. There 
is room for the application of many 
more scientific methods tending to aut 
down sales resistance. There is an 
opportunity in almost every organiza- 
tion to gear advertising and direct- 
mail work into the selling scheme in 
such a way that they become in 
actuality a barrage, clearing the way 
for the salesmen. 

The best way to cut the cost of sell- 
ing today should involve not a parallel 
cut nor a drastic lopping off, but a 
carefully analyzed elimination of weak 
spots; redistribution of selling strength 
according to the conditions in various 
trading areas and finally the provision 
of more efficient sales weapons so that 
the man power of the marketing ma- 
chinery may have the burden of de- 
fensive selling eliminated and thereby 
have a chance to bring in a larger 
volume of sales at a consequently re- 
duced cost through freedom for more 
constructive sales efforts. 


The National Foreign Trade Council will 
hold its convention for the first time 19 
New York next May 27-29. 
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What More Intensive Sales Analysis 
Did for Webb Coffee 


(Continued from page 13) 


our goods, for this condition was a 
constant reproach to the salesman, 
one that he would therefore strive 
with redoubled force to eradicate. 

‘Naturally you’re interested in the 
effect of all of this revamping on our 
coverage of the Chicago market. Re- 
sults began to show up almost imme- 
diately in the form of increased 
numbers of outlets carrying our coffee 
and, of course, in the sales coming 
from these new outlets. 

“After a few months of operating 
this new territorial layout we were 
calling on 12,000 instead of 8,500 
oulets. We saw, moreover, that by 
careful arrangement we would com- 
bine our thirty sales territories into 
twenty-six without in any way harm- 
ing our selling efficiency. This meant 
an approximate 30 per cent increase 
in number of actual calls made, at a 
saving of nearly 15 per cent in sales 
expense, and a more efficient coverage 
of territory. 


Added 2,300 New Accounts 


“As for further results, I can tell 
you that at the end of the first year 
we found that we had added over 
2,300 of the 3,500 non-stocking ac- 
counts to our books, which I feel is 
an exceptional feat. All through a 
more intensive study of the facts about 
the market. 

“And we didn’t stop at this point 
either. In addition to the constant 
calls of the salesmen on those who 
didn’t carry our goods, we of the ex- 
ecutive staff took a hand in the clear- 
ing up of the especially difficult cases. 
Over my own signature I sent out the 
following letter to every hard case that 
we encountered: 

““Dear Mr. Brown: 

“Tt has been brought to my at- 
tention that it is quite some time since 
» last ordered Thomas J. Webb cof- 
ee. 

“ “Usually when a merchant orders 
our coffee he becomes a “‘repeat cus- 
tomer.’ If he does not reorder soon, 
he must not be getting the full ad- 
vantage which the First Selling Coffee 
in the Lake Michigan Area can give 
him . . . quick, easy profits and sat- 
isfied customers. 

“So I decided to ask you whether 
you would tell me personally, frankly, 
Just what the trouble has been. What- 
ever the reason may be, we surely 
want to know it. 

‘Just tell me frankly, man to man. 


I'd count it a real help to have your 
plain opinion—and if our positions 
were reversed, you know I would do 
the same for you. 

‘Simply jot down the facts on the 
back of this letter . . . and return 
it in the enclosed stamped envelope. 
Thank you for your courtesy in reply- 
ing at once. 


ace 


Yours very truly.’ 


“Results from that letter? And 
valuable information? Plenty of it! 
We got many responses back right 
away from the first letter, responses 
that gave us information we would 
otherwise never have known. Many 
unreasonable excuses for not stocking 
were given by these dealers and each 
of these was answered by another 
personal letter, soothing and explain- 
ing away this grievance. We also had 
our representative make special calls 
upon these dissatisfied handlers of 
Thomas J. Webb coffee, and in this 
manner retrieved about 75 per cent of 
these so-called lost customers. 

“This is why I’m sold on the use 
of every fact I can get my hands on, 
why I feel that under the rapidly 
changing conditions that prevail in the 
Lake Michigan area, an adequate up- 
to-the-minute sales control system is 
worth its weight in gold to the alert 
manufacturer, no matter what line of 
goods he may sell.” 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 2) 
tributors which includes references to desir- 
able data from many other indirect sources. 
“An effort has been made to have each 
classification as nearly complete as pos- 
sible,” writes Mr. Smith, “regard being 
paid to the availability of recognized 
sources for data to be applied to the topics 
outlined. Theoretical classifications have 
not prevailed, although it did seem that 
many subjects should be more thoroughly 
broken down in their subclassifications. 
However, they were not broken down be- 
yond the possibility of getting information 

to apply to each subtitle listed. 

“Probably, in the opinion of many 
writers on markets and market surveys, the 
outline will be found to omit subjects 
which they consider important and which 
are involved in the creation of pet market 
indexes. But, having no pet theories as to 
how markets should be measured, an en- 
deavor has been made to include only those 
subjects whose practical application would 
be readily admitted by most students of 
marketing.” 

Then follows a detailed summing up of 
the subjects upon which trustworthy data 
are available for the determination of basic 


new year 
»a New 
market 


With advertising appro- 
priations and budgets tak- 
ing shape for a new year 
comes the question of new 
markets to cultivate. 


Decide right now that 
your 1931 program in- 
clude the great NEWARK 
MARKET—that new, live, 
active metropolitan area 
embracing eight impor- 
tant counties of northern 
New Jersey and a popula- 
tion of almost a million 


and a half people. 


This market, already one 
of the country's most im- 
portant retail trading cen- 
ters, may be easily, eco- 
nomically sold through 
ONE medium—its domi- 
nant newspaper—the 
NEWARK _ EVENING 
NEWS. Let us tell you 
more about this growing 
market and the home de- 
livered newspaper that 


does SELL it. 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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“It Prints” 


Munising Paper Company 
Munising, Mich. 


a PUTS —— 
-“UNCH 
IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION [ 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns, leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Per- 
fect” sales promotion plan, 
More than ten years experience 
proves that it pays. 


“Perfect” service includes com- 
plete execution of a plan built 
to fit your particular sales pro- 
gram. If your product is re- 
tailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 


Write for the facts. They’re 


interesting. 


THE PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Est. 1919 
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market areas and of the desirability of 
those areas. 

Headings under this, the key section of 
the “Outline,” are, for instance, ‘‘Deter- 
mination of Basic Market Areas,” “Charac- 
teristics of the Areas” and ‘Facilities for 
Serving the Areas.” Each heading has a de- 
tailed list of the types of data that are 
available on that subject. 

There is the same kind of outline for 
population factors, wealth factors, standard 
of living factors and finally trade factors, 
wholesale, retail and miscellaneous in a 
mass of well-ordered detail. Following 
these are many pages of specific materials 
and a corresponding list of the industries 
which have been asked to record their pur- 
chases of the product in question, together 
with a list of the schedule numbers under 
which the data on each industry’s uses for 
these materials, etc., may be formed. 

Then comes a section on production 
factors, agricultural, mineral, fishery, timber 
products and manufactures. Manufactures 
are broken into sixteen sectors on various 
classes of industry and product. 

Part III is a bibliography and a series 
of exhibits on the ways in which cities 
can use the data which will soon be avail- 
ble through the Census of Distribution. 

Every time I see an outline of this kind 
I am struck with a real appreciation for 
a government that recognizes the need of 
such superb work as the Census of Dis- 
tribution has been. This appreciation ex- 
tends also to the Industrial Club’s outline. 
Seldom do we have the chance to get so 
graphic and so thorough an outline of the 
forthcoming material and of its possible 
uses. By the use of the two of them, 
many major distribution problems will un- 
doubtedly be solved. 

The Industrial Club of St. Louis is to be 
congratulated on its singularly clear and 
basic work. Get a copy if you can (if 
you are interested in what the reports on 
the Census of Distribution will contain). 
Address George C. Smith, Industrial Club 
of St. Louis, Missouri, or if you prefer 
a specific address, write to John Ring, Jr., 
of the John Ring Advertising Agency, Inc., 
211 North Seventh Street, St. Louis. 


Truck Manufacturers 


in West May Unite 

Fageol Motor Truck Company, Oak- 
land, Kenworth Motor Truck Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, Moreland Motor Truck 
Company, Burbank, California, and 
Kleiber Truck Company, all operating 
extensively on the Pacific Coast, are ex- 
pected to merge soon, to enable west- 
ern manufacturers to meet the advanc- 
ing competition of eastern companies 
in that territory. 

Simultaneously several operators of 
motor freight trucks in western Wash- 
ington have effected an operating 
agreement, under the Pacific Motor 
which will include the 
Independent Truck Company, Pacific 
Motor Transport Company, Olympia- 
Tacoma Auto Freight Company, Red 
Ball Motor Freight and the Puget 
Sound Motor Freight Company. J. 
G. Ryan, president of Washington 
Motor Freight Association, Seattle, 
will be general manager of the con. 
solidated corporation. 


JOHN ADAMS, business manager of Build- 
ing Investment, published by the Realty 
Publishing Corporation, New York, has 
been elected vice-president. . .  & 
EWALD, for a number of years director of 
the field service department of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of sales 
promotion and advertising for the D. L. 
Ward Company, paper distributor, Phila- 
delphia. . . . PAUL C. SMITH has resigned 
as vice-president of the Wales Advertising 
Company to join O. S. Tyson & Company, 
Inc., New York. . . VAL A. SCHMITZ, 
for the past five years an account executive 
with McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York, 
is now on the executive staff of Stanco, 
Inc., manufacturer of Flit, Nujol, Misto? 
and Daggett & Ramsdell products. . 
G. W. JOHNSTONE, manager of press re- 
lations, and D. S. TUTHILL, sales manager, 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
have been appointed, respectively, to the 
office of M. H. AYLESworTH, president, 
a new position, and assistant to G. F. 
MCCLELLAND, vice-president and general 
manager, succeeding H. C. SMITH, retired. 
R. C. WiTMER will succeed Mr. Tuthill 
and WALTER C, STONE, assistant manager 
of press relations, will be acting manager. 
; . Mac M. WILKINS and ARLYN E. 
CoLeE, for many years engaged in advertis- 
ing work in Portland, Oregon, more recent- 
ly as vice-president and account executive 
and production manager, respectively, with 
Gerber & Crossley, Inc., have established 
the Mac Wilkins & Cole Agency, in the 
Lane-Miles Standish Building there. . 
CHARLIE DONAHUE, manager of the mer- 
chandise department of the New York 
News, is now on the advertising staff of 
the Chicago office of the News, as mer- 
chandising counsel. RICHARD 
HAUGHTON, vice-president of the Johnston 
Printing & Advertising Company, Dallas, 
has been elected president of the Ginner 
& Miller Publishing Company there. . . . 
E. C. SULLIVAN, formerly with the Chicago 
American and the Wisconsin News, has 
been appointed western manager, at 
Chicago, of the New York Daily Mirror. 
. . H. E. CHRISTIANSEN, of Chicago, 
former field secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and later 
assistant to the president of James S. Kem- 
per & Company, Chicago, has become field 
manager of the Advertising Federation of 
America, New York. . R. E. BERLIN 
until recently general manager of advertis- 
ing sales, has been appointed general man- 
ager of International Magazine Company. 
Inc., New York. T. J. WuiTE, recently 
appointed general manager of the Hearst 


Newspapers, continues as vice-president 
of the company. . . Epwarp L. ToL- 
LEFSON, formerly with Henri, Hurst & 


McDonald, has joined the production or- 
ganization of Aubrey & Moore, Inc., 
Chicago agency. JAMES ZOBIAN, 
for four years special representative for the 
United Business Builders, Inc., division of 
Retail Merchandising and Display Service 
and for ten years director of advertising 
and sales promotion for Philip Morris & 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, has joined 
Einson-Freeman Company, Inc.,  lithog- 
rapher, New York, as sales representative. 
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Straight Facts about this 
Private Brand Issue 
(Continued from page 18) 


more and more private brand soaps on 
which they can realize a better margin 
of profit than they can on the adver- 
tised brands, and still sell it to the 
public at better prices than what they 
are selling advertised brands of equal 
value. Due to the depressed times 
the chain stores have been losing vol- 
ume and profits. One way for them 
to secure it is to give the people better 
values, and on today’s market they can 
give them these values if they buy pri- 
vate brand soaps. 

In conclusion we must bear in mind 
that some of the larger distributors 
have just as much good will in their 
particular community as the manufac- 
turers of advertised brands. The name 
of R. H. Macy & Company, for in- 
stance, on a cake of soap in the 
Greater New York area means just as 
much to the people as the name of the 
largest manufacturers. In a_ great 
many cases, it probably means much 
more than that. 


New Forms of Distribution 


There is no question that due to the 
mounting cost of advertising, sales and 
distribution new forms of organiza- 
tions will come into being. These 
organizations will develop along the 
lines of lower costs enabling them to 
give the public high quality material 
at lower prices. A new organization 
may be a combination of local manu- 
facturers supplying the housewife with 
a certain division of her supplies, such 
as groceries or toilet goods. These 
organizations would have their own 
stores, their own wagons and their 
own door-to-door organizations cover- 
ing various regions thoroughly. One 
store in a large neighborhood may be 
used as a center to distribute goods to 
the homes in various ways used at the 
present time by tea companies, can- 
vassers, mail order houses, etc. 

These combinations will have their 
own brands of the very best quality. 
They will use some publicity and ad- 
vertising, but not very much. They 
will give the people real value in 
quality and quantity and the people 
will respond. 

The factories will be located so as 
to eliminate high freight rates and 
warehousing cost. 

This will eliminate the heavy load 
which each advertised article has to 
carry in the way of high sales and dis- 
tribution costs. 

This is merely a forecast of what 
may happen. It may develop along 
other lines, but something is going to 
happen to force down the cost of 


This new building represents part of the $5,000,000 spent for Y.W.C.A 
buildings in 1930. You, who supply materials and equipment for such 
buildings, can learn of the 1931 market if you will advertise in 
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THE WOMANS PRESS 
National Official Magazine of the Y.W.C.A. 
600 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


11 West 42nd Street 
R. L. Culver, Bus. Mgr. 
Phone Pennsylvania 4760 


The Editor's 
Ideal 


To keep members informed on Membership and Association activities, 
developments in the dairy industry and significant events in the world 
of cooperative marketing. 

To serve as a medium of Goodwill and Cooperation, fostering 
always that spirit of confidence and understanding essential to per- 
manent progress and striving to unite the interests of the farm and 
home in one great cooperative family. 

To hold aloft unfailingly those high ideals of Cooperative Service which have 
actuated our leaders from the beginning, and which must ever be carried forward 
in the minds and hearts of the 
whole body cooperative as we 
build for a greater dairy industry 
and a rural civilization. 4 
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manufactured goods to the consumer 
and in this process the private brands 
are going to play a great part. 

If the manufacturers of advertised 
brands cannot see the light, then they 
will pay for it. Perhaps one reason 
why the large soap manufacturers are 
going so heavily after the private 
brand soap business is because they 
are seeing the light. Who knows? 


Better Catalogs Cut 


Tape and Overhead 
(Continued from page 14) 


inches in size, fully indexed with col- 
ored stock to group pages concerned 
with each product. The salesman has 
a special carrying case of natural color 
genuine cowhide, divided into com- 
partments. One compartment holds 
his price book; another a book of 
motor prices and an estimate pad; 
third, an assortment of bulletins or 
catalogs for distribution to customers; 
another, the data book. The fifth holds 
two folders, one containing specifica- 
tion sheets, the other stationery. 

Formerly the salesmen looked for 
data in as many as three smaller-sized 
books. Today the price book’s ar- 
rangement is such that he carries 
enough information on all products 
to satisfy practically all usual sales 
situations. The price data book in- 
cludes brief specifications, sales figures, 
rating curves, efficiency curves, other 
engineering data, full instructions to 
salesmen and, finally, ranges of sizes, 
weights and prices on each product 
in the vast Worthington line. This 
price book is indexed by products un- 
der nineteen divisions. Being loose- 
leaf, it is constantly kept up to date 
with each page numbered so that with 
little effort it can never be misplaced. 

Tangible results of this new sales 
literature arrangement are shown in 
the decrease of inquiries received from 
the field force. In the centrifugal 
pump division a total of salesmen’s 
ueries for the first three months 
shows 1,125 in 1928. In 1929, when 
the new system became effective, re- 
quests decreased to 838. The first 
three months of 1930—when salesmen 
were more familiar with the use of 
these books and the more complete 
information included—show the total 
of 636. And yet, in this period, sales 
in this division increased materially, 
with the total number of proposals 
made by the sales force on this type 
of equipment far outnumbering those 
made in any previous period. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America, Inc., 
will hold its annual meeting and election 
of officers at the Hotel Hollenden, Cleve- 
land, January 29. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITION WANTED 


ADVERTISING-MARKETING MAN, 31, CA- 
pable analyzing markets, sales trends, advertising 
appeals and other data statistically and applying 
results to copy, layout, typography. Member 
American Statistical Association. Address Box 274, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, IN: Y. 


SALESMAN—30, EXCEPTIONAL RECORD OF 
accomplishments in specialty field desires to change 
connection. Wide acquaintance among_ industrial 
and retail buyers in New York State. Mechanical 
line preferred. No salary desired. Now available. 
Address Box 270, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
pigaeanne confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details, 
R. . Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


DIRECT MAIL 


A LIVE HOUSE ORGAN TELLING THE 
right merchandising story to your distributors is 
the cheapest form of advertising insurance. Our 
100 correspondents are trained to get information 
your trade requires. Let house organ experts solve 
the problem. Complete details furnished on re- 
quest. J. J. Berliner & Staff, 1123 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. e 
submitted a sales —- — of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
7 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 
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